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THE GREAT QUESTION 


^weakness, tlnift, aval ice It is pioveibial that what is 
one man’s meat is anotkei man’s .poison No one has 
evei been able to show that any change m the laws of 
Nature would be for the better A man may fall 
and break his leg, but no change in the law of giavity 
would be an impiovement 

The Peisians attubuted happiness to Ormuzd, the 
Spmt of Good, and misfoitune to Ahnman, the Demon 
of Evil I'But in leality we bnng the troubles of life 
on oui selves by oui own error s-^-errois m both senses, 
by doing what we know all the’ time to be wiong, but 
, also, and perhaps almost as much, by oui mistakes 
So far as the first class of enois is concerned, we have 
implanted m us an infallible guide Tiy to do what 
you ought, and you will have no doubt what you ought 
1 to do If we do u rong it is with our eyes open , for 
if they aie not open, unless indeed we hare wilful!} 
shut them, we may act unwisely, but it is not sm 
i As regards the second class of enois, we must trust 
to reason, to that of paients, of elders, of friends, to 
our education and to ourselves Indeed oui education 
is part of ourselves , we have all at any rate one pupilj 
whom we must teach and educate 

What we teach oui selves becomes much moie a pait 
of our being than what u e lcam fi om otheis Education 
i does not end when we leave school , it has indeed 
scarcely begun It goes on tluough life “How well 
it would be,” said Seneca, “if men would but exeicise 
their biams as they do their bodies, and take as much 
pains for vn tue as they do for pleasure ” 

Some laces aie fatalists Everything m their new 
is ordained, and what will happen must happen, whether 
'we will 01 no Man they regard as an automaton, the 
'mcic plaything of a supenoi power The first point 
'then to be considered is whether there is or is not a 
Science of Life Can we steer our ship ovei the Ocean 
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of Time, 01 aie we condemned to drift l The answer is 
clear “ Man nwman,,and mastei oLlns fate,” 01 if he 
is not, the fault lies at his own dooi He can make | 
life as he chooses a triumphal march or a funeral 1 

I piocession “What you wish to be, that you are, for ' 

suchjis the f ( oice of oui will, joined to the Supreme, that 
whatever we wish to be, seriously, and with a true 
mterltion, that we become ” 1 Moreover, we "genei ally 
know what we ought to do, for conscience tells us “ moie 
than seven watchmen that sit aloft m a high tower ” 2 
1 ^ then we haie this powei over oui destmj 7 it 
becoihes of the utmost importance to ask out selves 
what we wash to be, and how we can make the most 
of the nchf estate of Life Some men hare a piu pose 
m life, and some have none ( Our fiist object should 
Jbe to make the most and best of ourselves ^ “The aim 
lof e\ery man,” said Humboldt, shall be to secure “the 
'highest and most haimomous development of his powers s 
to a complete and consistent whole ” , to quote Jean Paul 
Richter again, “ to make as much out of oneself as could 
be made out of the stuff’! We must not, however, 
attempt this merely with a(selfish object, or we aie fore- 
doomed to failure “No man’s prn ate fortune,” as Bacon 
said, “can be an end any way v 01 thj r of Ins existence ” 
The best and greatest minds — Plato and Aristotle, 
Bdddha and St Paul — would nevei have been content 
tovperfect themselves merely for themselves 

I will assume, then, that we are to make the best of 
ourselves for the sake of others, and let me at once 
point out what an interesting task we have m that 
case set before us The well-known Greek maxim yvQOt 
vzavrbv points to the impoitance as v, ell as t$e difficulty 
of knowing -ourselves Montaigne says m his quaint 
nay, “ Je n’ai vue monstre ou miracle au monde plus 
evpres que moi mesme ” , and Sn T Bi on ne, whose life 
Jean Paul xticliter " Ecclesiasticus 
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was as little eventful or exciting as a life could well be, 
assures us that to himself it seemed “ a miracle of 
thirty years, which to relate were not histoiy but a 
piece of poetiy, and would sound like a fable” To 
every man his own life is an idyll and a romance 

To offer advice has proved a somewhat thankless task 
fiom the days of Rehoboam to those of Lord Chestei- 
field , nor do I forget the sad fate of the New Zealand 
conveit, of whom his chief told the missionary that “he 
gave us so much advice that at last we put him to 
death” ^The wise do not need counsel, and fools willl 
not take it t Yet those who will not accept “ counsel at 
i first hand cheap, will buy repentance at second hand 
' dear ” 1 ) My object then is to make some suggestions 
m then' own interest, to those who wish to be, and to 
do, something , to make the most of themselves and of 
their lives 

It is sad, indeed, to see how man wastes his oppor- 
tunities Hon many could be made happy with the 
blessings which are recklessly wasted 01 thrown away 1 
j (Happiness is,.a condition of Mind, not a result of ' 
I eiicumstances J and, m the uords of Dugald Stewart, 
the great sectpt of happiness is to accommodate oui selves 
to things external, lathei than to stiuggle to accommo- 
date external things to ourselves Hume wisely said 
that j'.t happy disposition was bettei than an estate of 
£10,000 a yeai } Tiy to realise all the blessings you 
hare, and you will find peihaps that they are more than 
you suppose Many a blessing has been lecogmsed too 
late This is not a noild m which we can afl’oid to be 
easily discouiagcd Face the woist bravely, and fight 
foi the best Stand by youi guns, oi the enemy will* ' 
Take care that yoiu pleasuies aie ycal and not 
imaginary We do many things because they are called 
pleasure, which we should hate if they went by any 

1 Lillj 
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other name Many people think they aie enjoying 
themselves, merely because they are doing nothing 
useful Others seem to use the wmid as if it applied 
only to the senses, while, on the contrary, the pleasuies 
of the mind are both moie exquisite and more lasting 
Tiy to create interests for yourselves rather than to 
secuie pleasures “Philebus,” said .Socrates, “thought 
that enjoyment, and pleasuie, and delight, and the 
class of feelings akin to them, are a good to every living 
being, whereas I contend that not these, but wisdom, 
and knowledge, and memorj , and then kindred — right 
opinion and tine leasonmgs — are better and moie 
desnable ” 

We neglect, or lecklessly injuie, the only body we 
have, and on the health of which that of the mind 
so gieatly depends We do not derive half the enjoy- 
ment we might from works of Art, I wondei what 
pioportion of oui people in London have evei been 
to the National Gallery 1 We do not tram ouiselves 
to appieciate the niteiest of Science, how many have 
been to the British Museum 1 or hav e prepared them- 
selves to appieciate it 1 We do not enjoy the beauties 
of the Eaith on which we live, oi of the Sky ovei 
oui heads , we make perhaps moie use of music, 
though much less than we might , we bo ist that, 
while Animals have instinct only, Man is a leasoning 
Being, and yet how little oui boasted intellect has 
added to the happiness of Mankind It might ev cn 
be doubted, it has indeed been questioned by Cynics, 
wdiether, on the w hole, the possession of a mind has not 
been a damnow hei eilihis, a source of suffering iathei than 
of enjoyment Animals do not distress themselves, and 
we do “Man walketh in a vain shadow , uul disquieteth 
himself m vam ” Many of the tioubles of life anse fiom 
misfoi tunes w Inch nevci happen | We tonnent oui selves 
with doubts and feais, cares and anxieties M ystery 
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encompasseth us oil all sides, bu t— wa-mu st not, b e 
im patient at it 

Yet though, we need not be anxious, we must be 
on our guard We must be watchful even m matteis 
whei e we fancy ourselves least liable to eri “ Tliei e 
is, I believe,” says Lord Chestei field, “more judgment 
lequired for the piopei conduct of our vntues than 
for avoiding their opposite vices Yice m its tiue 
light is so defoimed, that it shocks us at fiist sight, 
and would hardly evei seduce us if it did not, at fiist, 
weai the mask of some vntne ” We have all met 
persons alio, with much that is good, have allowed 
themselves to be seduced into unchantableness and 
haidness of heait Loid Palmerston once bi ought on 
himself some theological criticism by asserting that 
all children a vet c born good , but, at any late, it really 
takes some tiouble befoie any one becomes altogethei 
wicked 

“In the vicious iujs of the world, it meicifully 
fallcth out that we become not exteinpoie wicked, 
but it taketh some time and pains to undo ourselves 
We fill not fiom vntue, like Vulcan fiom heaven, m 
a day ” 1 

And if we turn fiom the individual to the lace, is 
not the neglect of oiu advantages even moie staithng? 
Mankind may still confess with Yew ton, that we. aie 
(f 'but as children playing on the sea-shoie, and gathering 
dierejmd there,a_piettiei shell. or a more delicate sea- 
weed than usual, while the great ocean of tiuth lies 
-all undiscoveied before us Theio is no snide sub- 

O 

stance, the full uses and pioperties of which aie yet 
known to us ive labour fiom moining to night, and 
yet if we could but avail ouisehesmoie fully of the 
piopei ties of mattei and the foices of Katin e, it is 
piobable that an horn or two w r oxdd fully supply all 
1 &ir i Brow nt 
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our bodily and leasonable wants, and leave us ample 
time for the cultivation of the mind and the affections 
Steam is even yet far fiom fully utilised the uses of 
electricity were unknown m our childhood, and we are 
only now beginning to understand them , the force of 
nvers still runs m the mam to waste What terrible 
sufferings might has e been avoided if Anaesthetics 
had been sooner discovered ' It would require a 
volume to complete the illustrations which might be 
given No one can doubt that a thousand othei 
discovenes lie befoie us, eien perhaps under our very 
eyes Is it not then astonishing that the so-called 
Christian nations u aste, and worse than waste, millions 
of money to mm one anothei, and fight like beasts for 
territory, “ w bile the great ocean of truth lies undis-| 
covered befoi e them ” 1 » 

In the last generation we were content to let many 
of our children grow up without knowing how to read 
and mite Even now we hear some persons deprecate 
“over-education,” though, to do them justice, what m 
most cases they really mean is an education out of 
relation to the daily life Some there still aie who 
grudge the expense, not perceiving that Ignoiance costs 
more than Education But if oui children have non 
nearly all some education, it may well be doubted, 
though I will not here enter into the question, v hethei 
ve have yet adopted the most suitable system I will 
only say that wg_seemJ:o have unduly neglect ed_ m 01 al 
education in om schools, and one result has been a veiy 
common theory, that if you break some of the command- 
ments you will no doubt be doing very wiong, and 
mil probably make others miserable, but if you are not 
found out you may, at least in this life, add to youi 
own happiness and be youiself the better off that self- 
indulgence, avarice, intemperance, idleness, and othei 
" pleasant vices ” may be unjustifiable, but 11 ould be foi 
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one’s own benefit though, at the expense of others , that 
a life of ease and pleasure is what every one, if he 
thought only of himself, would natuially desire , and s 
that to be good and virtuous, however light and noble, ^ 
involves much self-denial even of innocent amusements, 
and, taken as a whole, is a life of self-sacnfice 

Alas 1 what boots it with incessant caie 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 

And stnetlj meditate the thankless muse ? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis m the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nevra’s hail ?1 

The very reverse is the truth So far fiom its 
being the pnvilege of vice to be without restraint 
and confinement, the evil man is, on the contraiy, a j 
slave to the woist of masters — his own passions 

So, again, some young men have an idea that theie 
is something “ manly ” m nee But any weak fool can 
be vicious To be virtuous you must be a man , to 
be vntuous is to be tiuly fiee, nee is the leal slaveiy 
A paiticulai couise of conduct does not degiade 
because it is wrong , it is wrong because it degiades 
If by some extiaoidmaiy subveision of morals, vwong 
became right, it w r ould still be fatal to happiness and 
peace of mind 

I will not quote any theologian m support of the 
thesis that sm and sorrow 7 are inseparable, but on such a 
point wall rather lely on the evidence of a consummate 
man of the world, Loid Chesterfield, who in one of 
his letters to Ins son, aftei some other wnse advice, 
concludes by laying, “ Such ai e the 1 ewards that 
always crown vntue, and such the characters that you 
should imitate, if you would be a great and good man, 
which is the only way to be a happy one ” 


1 Milton 
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Descartes embodied bis rules for practical life m 
foui maxims one to submit himself to the laws and 
religion in which he was brought up , anothei, to act 
on all those occasions -which call for action promptly 
and according to the best of Ins judgment, and to abide 
the result without repining, tho thud, to seek happi- 
ness m limiting the desires, rather than in attempting 
to satisfy them , while the last is to make the seal eh 
aftei truth the business of his life 

Lilly, in his once very populai Euphucb, thus sums 
up his counsel “ Go to, bed with the Larnbe, and rise; 
with the Larke , be mcny, but with modesty, bej 
sobei, but not too sullen, be valiant, but not tooj 
ventui ous , let your attire be comely , your diet 
wholesome, but not excessive , thy pastime as the 
word impoiteth, to pass the time in honest lecreation, 
mistrust no man without cause, neithei be credulous 
without pi oof, be not light to folloiv every man’s 
opinion, neither obstinate to stand m youi own' 
conceits , serve God, feai God, love God, and God mil, 
bless you, as either youi hearts can wish, 01 yoiu 
fnends dcsue ’ 

Noi is it only the thoughtless, the selfish, the 
wicked, who m the unsuupulous pm suit of what they 
suppose to be their own interests, make both them- 
selves and others nuseiable It must be admitted that 
many woith} people, and many good books, with no 
doubt the best intentions, fall into a veiy similar enoi 
They have lepiesented a life of sm as a life of 
pleasure, they have pictmed vnbuc as self-saciifico, 
austeuty as leligion The Inquisition was of comse 
an extienic cise, many of the Iuquisitois weie, I 
doubt not, excellent people, kind and even meiciful 
in then natuie, but the-} entnely mistook the v ci \ 
essence of Chiistianity Even m eveijday life we 
meet with woitliy people who seem to think that 
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vhatevei is pleasant must be wiong, that the tiue spmt 
of religion is ciabbed, sour, and gloomy, that the bright, 
sunny, radiant nature which sui rounds us is an ewl 
and not a blessing , a temptation devised by the Spirit 
of Evil, and not one of the greatest delights showeied 
on us m such piofusion by the Author of all Good 
Cou per in two beautiful lines has told us that 
The path of soi row , and that path alone, 

Leads to the land whore sorrow is unknown 
It is no doubt true that/we cannot go thiough life 
without soi low There can be no sunshine until out 

shadow J We must not complain that roses have thorns, 
but latnei be giateful that thorns beat flowers Even 
apait fiom the griefs which the limits of life bung 
on us all inevitably in the loss of those we love, 
our existence heie is so complex, the world is still 
so young, w r e are as yet so far fiom comprehending 
the necessities of our own existence, the natuie and 
piopeities of the substances and foices which surround 
us, that w'e must expect much sonow and suffenng 
But Cow pel asset ts that the path of sonow T , and that 
path “alone,” leads to heaven, so that a happy life 
here must inevitably m\ol\e misery heieaftei That 
entnely euoneous idea has caused much anxiety, 
tiouble, and self-cpiestiomng to many anxious souls 
Many a blight young natiuc has suft eted pangs of self- 
tepioach, and tormented itself meiely on account of its 
own happiness, wheieas we should be thankful foi such a 
blessing, and feel that it gi\ es us the inestimable pnvilege 
of bughtemug the path of otheis who from soi i ow 01 
ill-health haie ^io longei in themselves the same well- 
spung of joy and sunshine Cowpei was very fai 
indeed fiom being a Punt, m, yet is not Ins teaching 
tinged with the spmt of those w ho, as Macaulay tells 
us, objected to beat -baiting, not because it caused 
pain to tbe beat, but because it gate pleasuie to the 
spectators ? 
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Many people distress and toiment themselves about 
the mystery of existence Tet “a good man and a 
wise man max at times be angry with the woild, at 
times grieve for it, but be suie no man was ever 
discontented with the world v\ ho did his duty m it ” 1 
(The world is like a looking glass if you smile, it smiles , 
* if you frown, it frowns back If you look at it thi ough a 
Hed glass, all seems red and rosy, if through a blue, all 
1 blue , if through a smoked one, all dull and dingy 
Always try then to look at the bright side of things * 
almost everything m the world has a bright side! 
There are some persons whose smile, the sound of whose 
v oice, whose very presence, seems like a ray of sunshine, 
and brightens a whole loom Greet everybody with a 
bright smile, land words, and a pleasant welcome It 
is not enough to lo\ e those who are near and dear to 
us "We must show that v e do so 

There is no duty, said Seneca, “the fulfilment of 
which will not make us happier, nor any temptation 
for which tlieie is no lemedy” Accuse not Natuie, 
says Milton, 

She bath done hei pait, do thou but thine 

Goethe described the v\ orslnp of sorrow as the 
essence of Christianity But v\ e may be sure that the 
Creator would not have made all Natuie beauty to the 
eye, and music to the eai, if ue had not been meant to 
enjoy it thoroughly, and “it is almost impossible to 
estimate what peace a man bungs to others, and what 
joy to himself by managing himself anght ” 2 

If this age be, as m many respects I, think it is, the 
most uondei ful, interesting, and enlightened the world 
has eiei seen, that is oui good fortune, not our on n 
doing , it is something, not to be proud of, but to be 
thankful foi 

While, hovvevei, vc should be giateful, and enjoy 
1 fcouthej - Imitation oj Christ 
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to the full the innumerable blessings of life, « e cannot 
expect to ha\e no sonows oi anxieties Life has been 
described by Walpole as “a^jcgmedy to_ those^ who,, 
think , a traged y .to those who feel” It is indeed a|f 
tragedy at times and a comedy my often, but as a 
mle it is what we choose to make it No evil, said 
Socrates, “can happen to a good man, eithei m Life 
01 Death,” ceitamly the Fiophets of Hope have been 
justified much more often than the Prophets of Evil , 
but we aie too apt to let yeais of happiness pass 
unnoticed, while we count eveiy moment of son ow 01 
pam 

We cannot always expect to succeed , even Nature 
fails at times But “ lift not up thyself w ith arrogance 
m thy health and piospenty , noi despan of good in) 
any adveisity ” 1 

A well-known passage m the Bible tells us that 
' ’ “ wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
l to destiuction, and many there he which go m thereat 
because strait is the gate, and nairou is the way, which 
> leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it ” 

But this I think is often misapplied We aie not 
told that the right way is more rough and painful , 
only that it is narrow, and not easy to find No doubt 
there is but one light road, mth bypaths dimgmg on 
all sides A ship at sea has only one ti ue course , all 
the othei points of the compass Mould lead her an ay 
from “the haven wheie she would be” But it does 
not follow that the light couise is more lough oi 
stormy than any othei 

Of course it cannot be denied that what is wrong oi 
unwise is often \eiy pleasant, sometimes even delight- 
ful, for the moment To do so w ould be absurd , it 
would be to question the veiy existence of temptation 
All I wash to show is, that m yielding to such impulses 
1 King Alfred’s tianslation of Boethius 
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we are buying a momentary pleasure at the expense 
of future soirou , that ue aie giving up a great deal 
foi the sake of comparatively trivial gam, that ve 
aie selling our„ bnthnght, like Esau, foi a mess , of 
pottage , and “ buying tbe merry madness of an houi 
by the long penitence of after yeais ” In fact, it is 
not going too fai .to say, and I am speaking now only’ 
of this life, that \ifwe, push .to, be happy we must , tiy 
to be go&l ) More happiness is to be gained by self- 
denial thandoy self-indulgence Be indulgent to otheis, 
but not to yourself 

Piosperity and happiness do not by any means 
always go together, and many people aie miserable 
who have, as it would seem, eveiythmg to make them 
happy “ Foi tune can gne much, but it must be the 
mind that makes that much enough ” 1 

My mind to me a Kingdom is, 

Such present joys therein I find 2 

“ It is not,” said Yauvenargues, “ in eveiy one’s 
power to secuie wealth, office, or honouis , but eveiy 
one may be good, geneious, and wise” The tiue 
wealth does not consist in v. hat we have, but m what 
we aie , and the advantages which we enjoy entail 
coi responding responsibilities “The piesent state,” 
says St Chrysostom, “is merely a tlieatucal show, the 
business of man a play , -wealth and poverty, the rulei 
and the ruled, and such like things, aie theatncal 
representations But when this day shall have passed, 
then the theatre will be closed and the masks thiown 
off Then each one shall be tiled, and his woiks, not 
each one and his wealth, not each one and his office, 
not each one and Ins dignity, not each one and his powei, 
but each one and his works” Let us hope that our 
works null stand the test 


1 Bojlc 


2 Djer 
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And what will the test be ? Not bow much we 
have done, but how much u e have tiled Not whether 
we have been what is called successful m life, but 
whether we have deserved to be so 

How lnppj lie is born and tauglit 
That serveth not anothei’s will , 

Whose armom is Ins honest thought , 

And simple tiuth his utmost shill 1 

“Among the mystenes,” says Diummond, “uhich 
compass the world beyond, none is gieatei than how 
theie can be in stoie for a man a woik moie wondeiful, 
a life more God-like than this If you know anything 
better, live foi it , if not, m the name of God and 
Humanity, cany out Chust’s plan ” 

| In fact, the wise and virtuous life, not the wicked 
[ and self-indulgent, mil be the tiuly happy life, and sm 
I is the leal self-sacnfice 

“ My son," says Solomon, 

My sou, foiget not my law , 

But let tlnne heait heep my commandments 
For length ot dajs, and long life, 

And peace, shall they add to thee 2 


1 Wotton 


2 Proierbs 
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TACT 

For success in life tact is moie impoitant than talent, 
but it is not easily acquned by those to vhom it does 
not come naturally Still something can be done by 
consideiing vliat otheis would probably wish 

Never lose a chance of giving pleasure If we cannot 
be happy oui selves, at any late i\e can do much to 
make others so Be courteous to all “ Civility,” said 
Lady Montague, “ costs nothing and buys e\ erything ” 
It buys much, indeed, which no money lull purchase 
Tiy then to win every one you meet “Win their 
hearts,” said Buileigh to Queen Elizabeth, “and you 
have all men’s heart’s and purses ” -v 

(Tact often succeeds uheie force fails] It is not 
violence but good, that overcomes evil /Lilly quotes 
the old fable of the Sun and the Wind “It is pietily 
noted of a contention betweene the Winde and the 
Sunne, who should have the victoiye A Gentleman 
walking abi oad, the Winde thought to blov e off his 
cloake, which i\ ith gi eat blastes and blustei mgs sti iv- 
mg to unloose it, made it to stick fastei to his backe, 
for the more the Winde encreased the closei his cloake 
clapt to his body then the Sunne, shining with Ins 
hot beams, began to warm this gentleman, uho, waxing 
somewhat faint m this faire weatliei, did not only put 
off his cloake but his coate, v, hich the Winde percen - 
mg, yeelded the conquest to the Sunne ” 

Always lemembei that men aie moie easily led 
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than duven, and that m any case it is bettei to guide i 
than to coerce 

What thou wilt 
Thou lathei shalt enforce it with thy smile, 

Than lieu to t with thy swoid 1 

A cyme il moralist has told us, with some truth, that 
Virtue would not go so fai if Vanity did not keep hei 
company It is a good lule in politics pas ti op gouiei net 

Tiy to win, and still more to deseive, the confidence 
of those with whom you aie bi ought m contact Many 
a man has owed his influence fai moie to chaiactei 
than to ability Sydney Smith used to say of Fiancis 
Homei, who, without holding any high office, exeicised 
a lemaikable peisonal influence m the Councils of the 
Nation, that he had the Ten Commandments stamped 
upon his countenance 

Tiy to meet the wishes of others as fai as you 
lightly and wisely can, but do not be afiaid to say 
“ No " 

(Anybody can say “ Yes,’ythough it is not every one 
who can say “Yes” pleasantly , (but it is far moie 
difficult to say “ No ” ) Many a man has been ruined 
because he could not do so Plutaich tells us that the 
inhabitants, of Asia Mmoi came to be vassals, “ only for 
not having been able to pronounce one syllable, which 
was No ” But if m the Conduct of Life it is essential 
to say “No,” it is scarcely less necessaiy to be able to 
say it pleasantly We ought always to endeavoui 
that oveiybocty with whom we have any tiansactions 
should feel that it is a pleasure to act with us and 
should wish to come again Business is a matter of 
sentiment and feeling far more than many suppose , 
eveiy one likes being treated with kindness and 
courtesy, and a frank, pleasant mannei will often! 
clench a bargain moie effectually than a half pei cent 

1 Slnkespeire 
C 
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Almost anv one may make himself pleasant if lie 
wishes “Thedesue of pleasing is at least half the 
ait of doing it ,?1 and, on the other hand, no one will 
please otheis ivlio does not desire to do so If you do 
not acquire this gieat gift while you aie young, you 
will find it much more difficult afterwaids Many a 
man has owed Ins outwaid success m life far moie to 
good manners than to any solid merit , while, on the 
othei hand, many a worthy man, with a good heait 
and land intentions, makes enemies merely ky the 
loughness of Ins mannei To be able to please is, 
moreovei, itself a great pleasuie Tiy it, and you 
will not be disappointed , 

^ Be waiy and keep cool \A cool head is as necessaiy ? 
as a waim lieait I In any negotiations, steadiness and; 
coolness aie invaluable, while they will often cany 
you in safety through times of danger and difficulty 
If you come across others less clevei than you aie, 
you have no right to look down on them There is 
nothing moi e to be proud of in inheriting gi eat ability, 
than a gieat estate The only credit m eithei case is 
if they ai e used well Moi eover, many a man is much 
clevei er than he seems 

\It is fai more easy to lead books than men In 
/“studying character the eyes aie a gieat guide “When 
the eyes say one thing and the tongue another, a 
practised man relies on the language of the fhst”^) 
Do not trust too much to professions of extiemc 
goodwill Men do not fall m love with men, nor 
women n itli nomen, at first sight If a compaiatne 
stranger protests and promises too much, do not place 
implicit confidence m what he says Even if he is not 
insincere, he piobably says more than he means, or 
perhaps wants something himself from you Do not 
therefore believe that eveiy one is a friend, merely 
1 Chesteiheld’s Letters - Emerson 
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because he professes to be so , noi assume too lightly 
that any one is an enemy 

"NVe flattei oui selves by claiming to be lational and 
intellectual beings, but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that men aie always guided by reason We 
aie strange inconsistent creatures, and act quite as 
often, perhaps oftener, from prejudice or passion The 
lesult is that you aie moie likely to cany men with 
you by enlisting then feelings, than by convincing 
then leason This applies, moreover, to companies of 
men even moie than to individuals 

Argument is always a little dangeious It often 
leads to coolness and nusundei standings You may 
gam your aigument and lose youi fnend, which is 
probably a bad baigain If you must argue, admit 
all you can, but tiy to show that some point has been 
oyei looked Vei y few people know when they have 
had the worst of an argument, and if they do, they do 
not like it Moieover, if they know they aie beaten, 
it does not follow that they are convinced Indeed it 
is perhaps hardly going too far to say that it is veiy 
little use tiymg to convince any one bv aigument 
State youi case as clearly and concisely as possible, 
and if you shake his confidence m his own opinion it 
is as much as you can expect It is the hist step 
gamed 

Conveisation is an ait in itself, and it is by no 
means those w ho have most to tell who aie the best 
talkeis, though it is ceitamly going too fai to sav 
with Loid Chesteifiejd that “ tliei e aie veiy few 
Captains of Foot who aie not much bettei company 
than evoi weie Descaites 01 Sn Isaac Newton ” 

I w ill not say that it is as difficult to be a good 
listener as a good talkei, but it is ceitamly by no 
means easy, and veiy neaily as impoitant You must 
not receive eveiytlung that is said as a entic 01 a 
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judge, but suspend your judgment, and try to enter 
mto the feelings of the spealrei If yon are land and 
sympathetic your advice will be often sought, and you 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that you have 
been a help and comfort to many m times of anxiety 
and distress 

Do not expect too much attention when you aie 
young Sit, listen, and look on Bystanders proverbi- 
ally see most of the game , and you can notice what is 
going on just as well, if not better, when you aie not 
noticed youiself It is almost as if you possessed a 
cap of invisibility 

To save themselves the trouble of thinking, winch 
is to most people veiy nksome, men will often take 
you at youi own valuation “ On ne vaut dans ce 
rnonde,” says La Biuyere, “que ce que Von veut 
valoir ” 

Do not make enemies for youiself , you can make 
nothing woise 

^ Answer not a fool according to Ins folly, 

Lest tliou also ho like unto lnm 1 

'Demember that ‘ a soft answer tnrneth away^wrath”, 
but even an angry answer is less foolish than a' sneer 
nine men out of ten would rather be abused, or even 
injured, than laughed at They will forget almost 
anything sooner than being made ridiculous There is 
some truth in the saying that a sneei is the laugh ot 
a Demon 

“It is pleasantei to be deceived than to be un- 
deceived ” Tiasilaus, an Athenian, went mad, and 
thought that all the ships m the Piraeus belonged to 
lum, but having been cuied by Onto, he complained 
bitteily that he had been robbed It is folly, says 
Loid Chesterfield, “to lose a friend foi a jest, but, m 
my mind, it is not a much less degree of folly to 
f i , ' V ? * q 1 Proverbs 
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make an enemy of an indifferent and neutial peison 
for the sake of a bon-mot ” 

Do not be too leady to suspect a slight, 01 think 
you aie being laughed at — to say with Scrub in The 
Beaux’ s Sti atagem, “I am suie they talked of me, foi 
they laughed consumedly ” On the other hand, if 
you aie laughed at, tiy to use above it If you can 
join in heartily, you will turn the tables and gam 
lather than lose Eieiy one likes a man who can 
enjoy a laugh at his own expense — and justly so, foi 
it shows good-humoui and good sense Do not make 
youiself ridiculous if you can help it, but if theie is a 
joke against you, laugh at it yourself, and it will lose 
all its bitterness If you laugh at youiself, othei people 
will not laugh at you 

You must expect to be laughed at sometimes, and it 
will do you no haim Have the courage of youi 
opinions There is nothing ridiculous in seeming to be 
u hat you leally are, but a good deal m affecting to be 
what you are not People often distiess themselves, 
get angry, and dnft into a coolness with others, foi 
some quite imaginary gne vance No insult can degrade 
you, you can only be degraded by yourself 

Be frank, and yet reseived Do not talk much 
about youiself neithei of yourself, foi yourself, 1101 
against yourself , but let othei people talk about 
themselves as much as they will If they do so it is 
because they like it, and they Anil think all the better 
of you for listening to them At any rate do not 
show a man, unless it is your duty, that you think lie 
is a fool or a blockhead If you do, he has good 
reason to complain You may be ivrong m your 
judgment, he is almost sure to think so, and mil, mth 
some justice, foim the same opinion of you 

Buike once said that he could not draiv an indict- 
ment against a nation, and it is veiy umvise as ivell as 
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unjust to attack any class or piofession Individuals 
often foiget and forgive, but Societies never do 
Moieover, even individuals mil foigivo an injury 
much more readily than an insult Nothing lankles 
so much as being made to look absurd h ou will 
nevei gam youi object by T putting people out of 
humour, 01 making them ndieulous 

Goethe in his Conieisations mth Edeimann com- 
1 mended our countrymen Then entiance and bearing 
m Society, he said, were so confident and quiet that 
one would think they were eveiyu here the masters, 
and the u hole woild belonged to them Eckermann 
leplied that suiely young Englishmen weie no cleveiei, 
bettei educated, 01 bettei lieai ted than young Germans 
“ That is not the point,” said Goethe , “ their supononty 
does not lie m such things, neither does it he in then 
bnth and foitune it lies piecisely in then having the 
coinage to he what natuie made them Theie is no 
haljnex) about them They aie complete men Some- 
times complete fools also, that I heaitily admit, but 
even that is something, and has its weight ” 

In any business or negotiations, be patient Nevei 
out a knot v hicli could be untied Many a man would 
rather you heard his stoiy than gi anted Ins lequest 
many an opponent has been tiled out 

Above all, nevei lose your tempei, and if you do, 
at any late hold your tongue, and try not to show it 

Cease from auger, and foisahe wrath 
Fret not thyself m any vase to do enl 1 
Foi 

A soft ansMcr turneth away wrath 
But griei ous words stir up anger - 

aT" Never intrude wheie you aie not wanted Theie 
% plenty of room elsewheie “Have I not three 


1 Psalms 


- Proverbs 
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kingdoms 1 ” said King James to the fly, “ and yet 
thou must needs fly m my eye ” 1 

Some people seem to have a knack of saying the 
ivrong thing, of alluding to any subject Minch i evives 
sad memories, or rouses differences of opinion 
( No blanch of Science is more useful than the 
knowledge of Men It is of the utmost importance 
to be able to decide wisely, not only whom you can^ 
tiust, and n horn you cannot, but bon far, and m what 
yon can trust them This is by no means easy It 
is most impoitant to choose well those who aie to 
woik with you, and under you , to put the squaie man m 
the square hole, and the round man in the lound hole 
“ If you suspect a man, do not employ him if you 
employ him, do not suspect him ” - 

Those who tiust aie oftener right thin those who 
mistrust 

Confidence should be complete, but not blind 
Merlin lost his life, wise as he was, by imprudently 
, y leldmg to Vivien’s appeal to trust hei “ all in all or 
’not at all ” 

Be always discreet Keep youi own counsel If 
you do not keep it foi youiself, you cannot expect 
i otheis to keep it foi you (^‘ The mouth of a wise ^ 
| man is in his heai t , the heai t of a fool is in his mouth) 

'! foi what he knoweth or thmketh he uttereth ” 

TJse your head Consult youi reason It is not 
infallible, but you will be less likely to en if you do so 
Speech is, or ought to be, silvern, but silence is goldens 
Many people talk, not because they have anything 
to say, but for the meie love of talking Talking 
should be an exercise of the brain rather than of 
the tongue Talkativeness, the love of talking foi 
tallung’s sake, is almost fatal to success Men aie 
“plainly hurried on, in the heat of their talk, to say 
1 Selden’s Table Tail, 2 Confucius 
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quite diffeient things from what they hrst intended, 
and which they afterwaids wish unsaid or unpiopei 
things, which they had no othei end m saying, but 
only to find employment to then tongue 

And this unrestiained volubility and wantonness m 
speech is the occasion of numbeiless evils and vexations 
in life It begets resentment m him who is the subject 
of it , sows the seed of stufe and dissension amongst 
othei s , and inflames little disgusts and offences, which, 
if let alone, would wear away of themselves ” 1 

“C’est une giande misere,” says La Bruybre, “que 
de n’avoir pas assez d’esput poui bien parler, ni assez 
de jugement pour se tane” Plutarch tells a story of 
Demaratus, that being asked in a certain assembly 
whethei he held Ins tongue because he was a fool, or 
for want of woids, he leplied, “A fool cannot hold his 
tongue ” “ Seest thou,” said Solomon, 

yf Seest tliou a man that is hasty m Ins voids ? 

There is moie hope of a fool than of him 2 

Never try to show your own supenonty few 
things annoy people more than being made to feel 
small 

Do not be too positive m youi statements You 
may be wrong, however sure you feel Memoiy plays 
us curious tricks, and both ears and eyes are sometimes 
deceived Our piejudices, even the most cherished, 
may have no secure foundation Moieovei, even if 
youaie right, you will lose nothing by disclaiming too 
great certainty 

In action, again, nevei make too sure, and nevei 
throv away a chance “Theie’s many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip ” 

It has been said that everything comes to those 

1 Dr Butler’s Scmons - Pro\ erbs 
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who know how to wait , and when the opportunity 
does come, seize it 

He that lulls not, vlien he may , 

When ho v ill, he shall have naj 

If you once let youi opportunity go, you may nevei 
have anothei 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to foitune , 

Omitted, all the \ oj age of their life 
Is bound in shallow s and m misencs 
On such a full sea are ve non afloat , 

And lie must take the euirent when it selves, 

Or lose our ventures 1 

Hold your own, or someone else will Look befoi e 
you leap, it is no use afteiwaid s ~ ~ 

| lie cautious, hut not over-cautious , do not be too 
j much afraid of making a mistake , “ a man who nevei 
' makes a mistake will make nothing ” 

Always diess neatly we must diess, tlieiefoie we 
should do it well, though not too w r ell , not extia- 
vagantly, either in time 01 money, but taking care 
to have good mateuals It is astonishing how much 
people judge by diess Of those you come acioss, 
mauy go mainly by appearances m any case, and many 
more have in youi case nothing but appearances to go 
by The eyes and ears open the heart, and a hundred 
people will see, for one who will know you Moreovei, 
if you aie careless and untidy about yourself, it is a 
fan, though not absolute, conclusion that you will be 
caieless about other things also 

When you are in Society study those who havo the 
best and pleasantest manners “Manner,” says the 
old proveib wuth much truth, if with some exaggeration, 
“maketh Man,” and “a pleasing figure is a perpetual 
letter of recommendation ” 2 “ Mannei is something 


1 Shakespeare 


2 Bacon 
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with everybody, and everything v ith some ” 1 “ Merit 

and knowledge will not gam hearts, though they will 
secuie them when gamed Engage the eyes by your 
address, air, and motions , soothe the ears by the ele- 
gance and harmony of your diction , and the heart will 
ceitamly” (I should rathei say piobably) “follow” 2 
Eveiy one has eyes and eais, but few have a sound 
judgment The w orld is a stage We are all players, 
and eveiy one knows how much the success of a piece 
depends upon the way m u inch it is acted 

Lord Chestei field, speaking of his son, says, “They 
tell me lie is loved w hei ever he is known, and I am 
veiy glad of it, but I would have him be liked bcfoie 
he is known, and loved aftenvaids Yon know 

veiy little of the natuie of mankind, if you take those 
things to be of little consequence , one cannot be too 
attentive to them , it is they that always engage the 
heait, of winch the understanding is commonly the 
bubble ” 

The Graces help a man in life almost as much as 
the Muses We all know that “one man may steal a 
lioise, while another may not look over a hedge”, and 
why 1 because the one does things pleasantly, the othei 
disagreeably Hoi ace tells us that even Youth and 
Meicuiy, the God of Eloquence and of the Arts, were 
poweiless without the Giaces 

1 Bishop Middleton 


- Lord Clitsterfield 
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ON MONEY MATTERS 

Economa is not, I feai, sufficiently appi eciated m 
England Oui countiymen noik hard and make good 
incomes, but otkei nations excel us m thuft “It’s 
A\hat thee’ll spend, my son,” said a wise old Quakei, 
“not what thee’ll make, which will decide vdiethei 
thee’s to be nch 01 not” The veiy Avoid “thrift” 
tells its OAvn tale, being deirved from the 'word “ to 
thrive” Befoie buying anj thing it is ivell to ask* 
nliethei one could not do Avithout it 

Apait fiom any question of being rich, it is ivise 
and right to save, so as to pi ovide foi future needs 
It is a mean pioverb that, “When poveity conies m] 
at the door, loves flies out at the ivmdoiv ” , but it* 
Avould be sad to see Avife or childien in ivant of food, 
01 clothing, or medical attendance, 01 lest and change 
of an, and to feel that if you had been reasonably 
lndustiious, 01 had but denied yourself some, innocent 
poi haps, but unnecessaiy, indulgence, you might have 
s.ned them from suffering and anxiety Economy 
foi the mere sake of money is no doubt mean, but 
economy foi the sake of independence is light and 
manly 

Ahvays keep accounts, and keep them carefully 
I do not mean that it is Avorth while to put down 
eveiy detail, but keep them so that you may knoAV 
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how the money goes and how much things cost you 
I No man who knows what his income is, and ivhat he 
is spending, will rnn into extravagance.) Spendthufts 
begin by shutting then eyes to wdiat they aie doing 
No one w r ould face the piecipice of nun with his eyes 
open 

Whatevei you do, then, live within youi. income 
Save something, how r evei little, eiery yeai But 
above all things, do not uui into debt If a man, 
says Dickens (and though he puts the advice into the 
mouth of Mi Micawdier, it is none the less w lse), has 
fan annual income “ of twenty pounds, annual ex- 
/pendituie, nineteen, nineteen, six, result happiness 
Annual income, twenty pounds, annual expenditure, 
( twenty pounds, nought and six , lesnlt miseiv ” 1 And 
l yet the diffeience is only a shilling 

It is not too stiong to say that debt is slaver) 

“ Who goes a-bonownng goes a-soi rowing” Many 
things in life are disagreeable Horace Gieeley, a 
man of great expenence, w r ell and tiuly said, “Hungei, 
cold, lags, hard work, contempt, suspicion, unjust 
lepioaches, aie disagieeable , but debt is infinitely 
ivoise than them all Nevei lun into debt If you 
hai e but fifty cents and can get no moi e a w r eek, buy 
a peck of coin, paich it, and live on it, lather than 
ow r e any man a dollar ” 

The world, said Cobden, “has ahvays been divided 
into tw r o classes, — those who have saved, and those 
who have spent — the thrifty and the extravagant 
The building of all the houses, the mills, the bridges, 
and the ships, and the accomplishment of all othei 
gieat works winch have rendeied man civilised and 
happy, have been done by the-saveis, the thnfty, and 
those who have wasted their resources have always 
been their slaves It has been the laiv of natui e and 
1 David Cojipcrfidd 
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of Piondence that this should he so , and I were an 
impostor if I pionnsed any class that they should 
advance themselves if they iveie lmpi ovident, thought- 
less, and idle ” 

The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, said Plutaich, 
“gives asylum and secunty fiom their creditors to 
debtors, when they take 1 efuge m it , but the asylum ■ 
and sanctuaiy of frugality is eveiywhere open to the 
sober-minded, affoidmg them joyful and honourable 
and ample space for much ease ” Do not boiroiv 
then, and do not lend, except of couise m the way of 
business You will get neithei your money noi 
thanks, foi debtois always think themselves injured 
Give vhat you can affoid liberally, but do not expect 
it back 

If money comes m slowly at fiist, do not be dis- 
couraged , it is a long lane which has no turning, 
and if it happens that money at Hist comes easily, do 
not spend it all, but lay up some for a lamy day, v 
remembering that good lanes have then turnings as 
well as bad ones , and that as time goes on you will 
probably have moie and more demands on your purse 
Many a man in business has been mined by being too 
fortunate at first 

Do not be in a hurry to get rich If, says Ruskm, 
“you do not let the pi ice command the picture, in 
time the pictuie will command the price ” 

Do not make yourself anxious about money 
Though few can expect to make large fortunes, any 
one with industry and economy may make a liveli- 
hood Wq often hear of uches not honestly come by, 
but the fact is, that poverty is seldom honestly come 
by either The poor aie not those who have little, 
but those who want much 

Sir James Paget in one of his mteiestmg addresses 
gave statistics as legards his own pupils, whose careers 
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lie liad followed Out of 1000, 200 left the medical 
piofessioli, came into foi tunes, oi died eaily Of the 
icmammg 800, 600 attained fail, some of them consider 
able success Out of the whole numbei only 56 entirely 
failed Of these 15 neve i passed the examinations, 
10 Inoke down thiough mtempeiance oi dissipation, 
and out of the whole 1000 only 25 failed thiough 
causes apparently beyond then control You may 
test assured that m otbei uallcs of life, as m medicine, 
if you make yourself useful, you w ill be used 

In fact, no one need have much anxiety about the 
leal necessaiies of life hfatiue needs little and gnes 
much Luxuries, on the othei hand, aie veiy ex- 
pensive, and, as Fiankhn said, “What keeps one Mce 
w ould bring up tv o childi en ” 
i Remembei that, as the Duke of Wellington wisely 
said, high mtei est means bad security 

Do not put too many eggs m one basket How evei 
well you may be advised, however caiefully you may 
have looked into the matter, something may occur to 
upset all calculations The wisest mei chants and 
bankeis make mistakes All that any sensible man of 
business expects, is to be geneially light We learn 
in oui earliest yeais that two and two make foui , 
but they also make twenty-tw o As an ai ithmetical 
expiession it is peifecth tiue that if we add two and 
two we get foui, but in the conduct of life it is a 
delusion, and an injudicious application of the lesson 
has wiecked many a pionusing caieei 

Take things quietly We aie told that Loid 
Brougham neiei could sit stall enough to be photo- 
giaphed, and always came out a him 

Bagehot used to say that m business many men 
were mined because they could not sit still m a loom 
Eieiy one is in one sense a man of business 
[ w liethei he wishes it oi no We all have duties to 
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perfoim, a house to manage, oui expenses to legislate, 
and small matteis aie sometimes as difficult and 
tioublesome as large ones 

Success in business depends happily much more on 
common-sense, caie, and attention than on genius 
“Keep youi shop,” says an old-fashioned pioverb, 

“ and your shop will keep you ” Xenophon tells a 
stoiy to the same effect “The King of Persia, wishing 
to have a fine hoise fattened as soon as possible, asked 
one of those who were supposed to know most about 
such subjects, what nould fatten a horse soonest, and 
was told c his master’s eye ’ ” 

It is very important to cultivate business-like 
habits An eminent fnend of mine assured me not 
long ago that when he thought ovei the many cases he 
had known of men, even of good ability and high 
chaiacter, who had been unsuccessful in life, by fai 
the most frequent cause of failure was that they weie 
dilatoiy, unpunctual, unable to work cordially with jv^ 
others, obstinate m small things, and, m fact, what w e ’ 
call unbusiness-like 

In small matters as m great, Older and method aie 
veiy important The right thing in the right place, is 
a golden rule, and a little tiouble m putting things 
away when you have done with them will save a great 
deal of time and labour when you n ant them again 

Disordei, says Xenophon, “seems to me something 
like as if an husbandman should tlnow into his 
granaiy bailey and wheat and peas togethei, and then, 
when he wants barley biead 01 wheaten biead, 01 pea- 
soup, should ha\e to abstiact them giam by gram, 
instead of haring them sepaiately laid up foi Ins 
use ” 1 

He quotes the case of a ship in lllustiation “Foi 
theie is no time, when heaven sends a stoun ovei the 

1 Xenophon's Economics 
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sea, either to seek fox what may be wanting, 01 to 
hand out what may be difficult to use, for the gods 
•J threaten and punish the negligent , and if they but 
forbear fiom destioying those who do nothing wrong, 
we must be very well content , while if they preserve 
even those that attend to everything quite properly, 
much gratitude is due to them ” 1 Keep ex erythmg 
then m its pioper place 

Philosophers, not all of course, but many, from 
Aristotle to Carlyle, liaxe decned those engaged m 
trade and commerce , 01 rathei perhaps I should sax 
Trade and Commerce themselves, as base and almost 
degrading Plato excluded all traders fiom citizenship 
m his Republic Such a mean occupation was to 
be left to foreigners, if any chose to engage m it 
Trade and Commerce, lion ever, being necessarily the 
occupations of many, it xvould indeed be grievous if 
their influence on the character was necessarily injurious 
and incompatible with intellectual culture But happily 
it is not so Of course business men can only give 
their spare time to other pursuits, but, taking illus- 
trations from Science and Literature only, I might 
mention Nasmyth, the astronomei and manufactm ei , 
Grote, banker and histonan , Sir J Evans, papermakei 
and President of the Society of Antiquaries, as xx ell as 
Treasurer of the Rojal Societj’- , Prestxwch, merchant, 
and aftei wards Piofessor of Geology at Oxford, 
Rogeis, banker and poet, Praed, bankei and poet, 
may I say my oxrn father, bankei and mathematician, 
lot many years Tieasurer and Vice-President of the 
Roj al Society , and many others, who may be said, m 
the x\ oids of Keble, to haxe 

Camed music in tlieir heart 
Through dusty lane and xx 1 angling mart 


1 Xenophon's Ei'onomus, p 10b 
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Cailyle objected vehemently to the pnnciple of 
buying m the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market He suggests that m some unexplained manner 
we should fix “ oiu minimum of cotton prices,’ and I 
suppose of others , that we should say, “ We care not, 
foi the present, to make cotton any cheaper ” , that we 
should not undei-sell other nations “Bi others, we 
will cease to undei-sell them , v e will be content to 
equal-sell them ” This is not only impracticable, but 
it is unsound If we sell fewer cotton goods, v e must \ 
buy less food Cailyle assumes that moie could be sold 
at a lower puce, so that if his lule were followed there 
would be human beings in need of clothes, but unable 
to affoid the price agreed on We could affoid to take 
less, and yet he would have us lefuse to do so, and to 
that extent deprive otlieis of their clothing and our 
own people of food It is the veiy basis of commeice 
to give what you can pioduce cheaply in exchange foi 
what you want most To buy m the cheapest and sell 
m the dearest maiket is not only then the necessary rule 
of trade, but is best foi all , because m doing so you 
buy fiom those who most lequne to sell then produce, 
and sell to those who are most m need of your goods 
Any othei couise would appioximate to the proveibially 
useless proceeding of canymg coals to Newcastle 

Many of the gieatest and happiest and best of men 
have been veiypoor Woidswoithand his sister lived 
for many years on SOs a week, and, I believe, it was 
one of the happiest penods of his life 

If it is not youi lot to be rich, association and 
affection may make some homely spot, some small 
cottage, some sweet face, the v hole woild to you 
Moreover, though “ the kingdoms of this woild are not 
to be had by beggars, the kingdom of Heaven may ” 1 
It is, indeed, astonishing how many great men 

1 Baxter 
D 
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have been poor, ei en if we cannot go so far as to say 
with Mahomet, that “ God never took a prophet save 
from the sheepfolds ” 

It is a common eiroi to exaggerate what money can 
do for us 

Is it m the matter of food 1 

“ If a rich man wishes to be healthy, he must live 
like a pool one” 1 What can we have better for 
breakfast than tea or coffee, biead and buttei, with 
perhaps an egg oi a herring, or some honey 1 What 
is a bettei lunch than biead and cheese and a glass of 
beei 1 A plain dinnei well cooked, and with a good 
appetite, will give as much pleasure as a Loid Mayoi’s 
feast The u holesomest and best things to eat cost 
comparatively little a bile they aie m season, and out 
of season have little flavoui An egg is generally as 
good as a feast, and sometimes better 

Is it in books % A man must be pool indeed if he 
cannot buy as much as he can l ead The best books — 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, etc — can. be bought 
now, as the saying is, “ for a song ” 

Will money buy health, genius, friends, beauty, oi 
a happy home t 

The Duke of Tse, says Confucius, “was immensely 
uch, and nobody loved him, Pei-ke died of hungoi, 
and even non the people mouin him ” 

The Buimese have a proveib that “the thoughts of 
his lieai t , these ai e the wealth of a Man ” 

Above all — 

Can wealth gno happiness 1 Loo\ aiound, and see 
Wliat gay distiess, what splendid miseiy , 

I envy none their pageantry and show, 

I envy none the gilding of their w r oe 2 

Men of great fortune, says Bacon, aie stiangeis to 
tliemsehes, and while they aie “in the puzzle of 

1 Sn E Temple 2 Young 
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business, have no time to attend to tbeir health, 
eithei of mind or body ” There is an old Latin proverb, 
“ Parva domus, magna quies ” 

All fetters are bad, even if they be made of gold 
Money is no doubt a source of much anxiety It has 
its caies as well as poveity, and m the case of many 
rich men, they are leally the slaves, and not the 
masters, of money Riches m many cases, as Bishop 
Wilson said, “become not only the care, but the 
toi rnent, of those that possess them ” 

Many a man, no doubt, has been ruined by money, 
and on the whole, probably the nch aie more anxious 
about money matteis than the pool To none but the 
vise can wealth bung happiness The man who is too 
eager to be rich will always be a pool fellow “ It is 
probably much liappiei,” says Ruslan, “to live m a 
small house, and have Waiwick Castle to be astonished 
at, than to live in Waiwick Castle, and have nothing 
to be astonished at ” 

To enjoy liches, do not set youi heait upon them 
Enough, said Sadi, “lull cany you, moie y r ou must 
yourself carry ” 

t /\ I lido not on a camel, but am ficc from load and tiammel, 

* To no subject am I lord, but I fear no monarch’s void , 

I think not of tlie mouov, nor locall the gone by soirov , 

Thus I breathe exempt fiom strife, and thus mo\es my ti ampul 
life 1 

“It is a miserable state of mind,” said Bacon, “to 
have few things to wish foi, and many to feai ” 

If tliou art rich, thou’rt pool , 

For, like an ass whose back with ingots how s, 

Thou hear’st thy heavy liclies but a journey, 

And death unloads thee 2 

Why then — 

Wh y lose we life m anxious caies 

2 Shakespeare 


1 Sadi 
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To laj in hoards foi futuie jeais? 

Can these, -alien tortured by disease, 

Cheer oui sick lieai ts, or pui chase ease * 

Can these piolong one gasp of breath, 

Oi calm the tioubled horn of death 5 1 

, W caltli is a great temptation to avarice , as ne 
learnt long ago at school, “Cieseit amor numrni, 
quantum ipsa pecunia creseit , ” 01 , as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wittily puts it — 

I care not much for gold 01 land 
Give me a mortgage lieie and fheie, 

Some good bank stock — some note of hand, 

Or tnfling lailuay share 
I onlv ask that Foitune send 
A little moie than I can spend 

The poor nun, said Seneca, “vanteth many things, 
but the covetous man wants all Oh, that there should 
be such boundless desires m ovu little bodies ” 

It has been satmcally observed that theie Mould be 
many good Samaritans, if it weie not for the twopence 
and the oil 

A continual and lestless seaich aftei Foitune, says 
Bacon, “ tabes up too much of then time, who have 
noblei things to obseive”, foi M r ealth is only good as 
fai as it adds to life, not life as it adds to wealth 
Poverty has been called the scholar's bnde, and “he 
can M T ell spare his mule and panniers who has a n urged 
chauot instead ” - 

Our veiy expi essions about money aie significant. 
We constantly heai of a man making money, 01 made 
of money, or lolling m money, never of “enjoying” 
money, and those indeed M r ho make money raiely 
make it for themselves “ He heapeth up liches, and 
cannot tell u lio shall gather them ” 

1 Gay 


Emerson 
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In Xenophon’s Banquet, Chamndes maintains that 
poveity is better than nches, foi — 

“It is acknowledged that to feel secuie is better \f 
than to be m fear , that to be free is bettei than to be 
a slave , to be trusted by one’s country bettei than to 
be distrusted , but, when I v as a uch man m this city, 

I was afraid, m the hist place, lest somebody should 
bieak into my house, seize upon my money, or do me 
personal harm Now I can lay myself down to 

sleep I am not called upon to serve in the paush , I 
am not uch enough to be suspected by the Govern- 
ment , I am at hbeity to leave the city, or to stay in 
it at pleasuie When I was uch, people lepioacked 
me foi associating u ith Socrates and other low philo- 
soplieis Now I can choose my fi lends, for, since I 
am giovn poor, nobody pays any fuither attention to 
me When I had much, I was alwaj^s unhappy, 
because I u as always losing something , now I am 
groun pool, I lose nothing, for I have nothing to lose , 
and yet I am constant^ consoled and cheeied with the 
hopes of getting something ” 

Theie was a gieat deal of tiuth m what Charmides 
said, but it u as not the v , hole tiuth Moreovei, 
Ohai nudes, uhen he said it, had just enjojmd a good 
dinner, onlnened by music 

South has somewhat cynically suggested that the 
Queen of Sheba might not have come so far to lioai 
the wisdom of Solomon if he had not been so rich 

If wisely used, money may do much Gold is a 
ponei “Money,” said a witty Fienchman, “is the 
Soi ereign of Sovereigns ” 1 Money gives us the means 
of acquiring what we wish If fiesli an, a good house, 
books, music, etc , are enjoyable, money will buy 
them, if leisuie is an advantage, money enables us to 
take it , if seeing the world is delightful, it will pay 

1 Rivarol 
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foi our journeys , if to help our friends, to relieve 
those who are in distress, is a privilege, money eonfeis 
on us this great blessing 

“ Keep it then,” said Swift, “ m your head, hut not 
m your lieai t ” 

The miser is the man w ho loi r es money foi its own 
sake , who carries economy to excess , who is a mere 
covetous machine One lesson we have to learn in 
life is to k°ep om selves free from mean and petty 
cares, and loi e of money is one of the meanest 

The great thing is to use wealth wisely “There 
is that scatteieth, and yet mcreaseth,” says Solomon, 
“and there is that withholdetli moie than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty ” 

The well-known epitaph on Edward Courtenay, 
Earl of Devonshire, says — 

What we gave, we have , 

What v c spent, w e had , 

What v e left, we lost 

Oi, as another veision of the same idea has it — 

What I saved, I lost , 

What I spent, I had , 

What I gave, I have 

“The skull of a dead king,” says Baxtei, “retains not 
as much as a print of the crown” Be libeial, though 
not lavish 

Thero is that mahetli himself rich, yet hath nothing 

There is that maketh himself poor, yet hath great uclies 

He that hath pity on the pool, lendetli unto the Lord 

And that which lie hath given will he pay him again 1 

The advice given by Chust to the rich j oung man 
may perhaps he considered as of mdia idual application, 

1 Pioverbs 
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foi we must lemembei our childien as well as the pool 
Your income is indeed jmur own, but what you have 
inherited from your ancestois does not belong to you 
alone 

Those who hare money are like the soivants to 
whom their Loid entrusted the talents m the parable 
We shall have to account for it It is a trust com- 
mitted to us Money is nothing to be proud of 

“ Charge them that are rich in this world, that they 
be not high-minded, 1101 trust m uncertain riches, but 
m the living God, who gnetli us richly all things to 
enjoy 

“ That they do good, that they be rich m good 
woiks, leady to distribute, willing to communicate 

“ Laying up in stoie for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold 
on eternal life ” 1 

It is not money, but the lor e of money, which the 
Bible tells us is the root of all evil “If riches 
increase, set not your heai t upon them ” In the 
Sermon on the Mount the same reason is given 

“Lay not up for youiselves treasures upon earth, 
wheie moth and lust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break thiough and steal 

“But lay up foi youiselves tieasrne in heaven, 
wheie neithei moth noi lust doth conupt, and where 
thieves do not break thiough and steal Foi rrlieie 
your tieasuie is, theie w ill your heart bo also” 

3 1 Timotlij 
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All woik and no play is proverbially admitted to make 
Jack a dull boj r If the work is indoor woik it will 
al»o tend to make him a delicate boy and a weak man 
Games aie by no means loss of time They are lm- 
poitant in developing the body, and especially the 
upper part, — the aims and the chest, which many of 
our ordinary ju ocations tend rather to contract than 
to expand 

Games not only keep a man m health, but give him 
spmt for his work , they teach him how to get. on with 
othei men to give way in trifles, to play fairly, and 
push no advantage to an extremity 

They give moral, as well as physical, health , daring 
and endurance, self-command and good-humour, — 
qualities which are not to be found in books, and no 
teaching can give The Duke of Wellington truly 
said that the battle of Waterloo was won in the playing- 
fields of Eton Many of the best and most useful 
lessons of public schools are those which the boys learn 
in the playground Only let games be the recreation, 
not the business, of life 

As regards the importance of games to health, I 
will quote two of our greatest physiological authorities 
— “Games,” says Sir James Paget, “are admnable in 
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all the chief constituent qualities of recreations , but 
besides this, they may exeicise a moral influence of 
gieat value m business or in any daily work For 
without any inducement of a common interest m 
money, without any low motive, they bung boys and 
men to work togethei , they teach them to be colleagues 
m good causes with all who will work fanly and well 
with them , they teach that pow r er of woiking with 
others lvhich is among the best powmis for success in 
eveiy condition of life And by custom, if not of 
then very natuie, they 7 teach fairness foul play in 
any of them, however sharp may be the competition, 
is by consent of all disgiaceful , and they wdio have a 
habit of playing fair will be the more leady to deal 
fair A high standaid of honesty in their recreations 
will help to make people despise many things which 
aie fai within the limits of the law Now, I 

think that if we look for the cliaiactenstics wdnch may 
be found m all good active recreations, and on which 
their utility chiefly depends, w r e shall find that they 
all include one 01 more of these three things namely, 
uncei tain ties, wonders, and opportunities for the exei- 
cise of skill m something difteient from the legular 
woik And the appiopi lateness of these thiee things 
seems to be, especially, in that they piovide pleasant 
changes wdnch are m strong conti ast with the ordinary 
occupations of most woiking lives, and that they give 
opportunity foi the exeicise of powers and good 
dispositions w Inch, being too little used m the daily 
business of life, w ould become feeble or be lost ” 

Sir Michael Foster, Secretary of the Royal Societ) , 
m his lecent Rede lecture has told us that “even 
m muscular work the weariness is chiefly one of 
the brain , and we are all familiar with a weariness 
of the brain m causing w r hich the muscles have little 
or no share All our knowdedge goes to show that 
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the woik of the brain, like the work of the muscles, is 
accompanied by chemical change , that the chemical 
changes, though differing m details, are of the same 
order m the brain as m the muscle 

“If an adequate stieam of puie blood, of blood 
made puie by efficient co-opeiation of oigans of low 
degiee, be necessaiy for the life of the muscle, in ordei 
that the working capital may be rapidly 1 enewed and 
the haimful products lapidly w ashed away, equally 
tine, pei haps even moie true, is this of the biain 
Moreover, the struggle foi existence has brought to 
the front a biain evei ready to outiun its moie humble 
helpmates , and even m the best regulated economy, 
the period of most effective work between the moment 
when all the complex machinery has been got into 
working ordei and the moment when weaimess begins 
to tell, is bounded by all too nan ow limits If theie 
be any truth in what I have laid before you, the 
sound uay to extend those limits is not so much by 
lendermg the brain moie agile as by encom aging the 
humblei helpmates so that their moie efficient co 
opeiation may defer the onset of weanness” 

Hunting, shooting, and fishing m common language 
monopolise the term Sport Even those of us who do 
not take oui exercise and lecieation with the Hounds, 
the Gun, or the Rod, still feel the fascination We 
have mhented it fiom our ancestors, who not only 
lived to a gieat extent by and for “sport” m this 
, woild, but looked foiward to it as the gieatest 
happiness m the next The wild boar, says Ossian 

The wild boai rushes over tlieir tombs, 

But he does not disturb their lepose 
They still love the spoit of their youth, 

And mount the wind w ith joj 

It maj be hoped, how ever, that as cn ihsation pro- 
gresses we shall shrink more and more from taking life 
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for spoit, that we shall lealise that more interest is to 
be found m animals when they aie alive than by killing 
them, and that there are other and better ways of 
obtaining fresh an and exercise 

Though so much has been written aoout our debt 
to pure Water, yet we owe quite as much to fiesh Air 
How wonderful it is 1 It permeates all oui body, it 
bathes the slan in a medium so delicate that we aie 
not conscious of its presence, and yet so strong that it 
wafts the odouis of floweis and fiuit into oui rooms, 
carnes our ships o\ei the seas, the punty of sea and 
mountain into the keai t of our cities It is the vehicle 
of sourfd, it brings to us the voices of those lie love 
and all the sweet music of natuie , it is the great 
leseivoir of the lam which wateis the earth, it softens 
the heat of day and the cold of night, covers us over- 
head with a glonous aicli of blue, and lights up the 
morning and evening skies wuth fire It is so ex- 
quisitely soft and pine, so gentle and yet so useful, 
that no wondei Ariel is the most delicate, lovable, and 
fascinating of all Natuie Spmts 

“Foi of all things,” says Jeffenes, “theie is none 
so sweet as fresh an — one gie'at liow r er it is, drawn round 
about, over and enclosing, like Aphrodite’s aims as if 
the dome of the sky weie a bell-flowm drooping down 
over us, and the magical essence of it filling all the loom 
of the earth Sweetest of all things is vild-flou r er air 
Full of their ideal, the stany flowers strain upw ards on 
the bank, striving to keep above the mde glasses that 
push by' them genius has ever had such a struggle The 
plain road w as made beautiful by the many thoughts it 
gave I came every morning to stay by the starlit bank 
“Not till years aftei, w r as I able to see why I went 
the same lound and did not caie for change I do not 
want change I w r ant the same old and loved things, 
the same vuld-flov r ers, the same tree and soft ashgieen, 
the turtle-doves, the blackbirds, the coloured yellow 
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hammer sing, sing, singing as long as thei e is light to 
cast a shadow on the dial, foi such is the measure of 
his song, and I want them in the same place all 
the living stan case of the Spring, stephy step, upwaids 
to the great gallery of the Summer — let me watch the 
same succession year hy yeai ” 

Our fields do not contain the same rich vanety of 
flowers as those of Switzeiland, hut at times they glow 
with butteicups, 

And Ladj smocks, all silvei white, 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 5 

while woods aie peihaps even moie beautiful, moie 
enchanting — 

O 

So wondrous wild the whole might seem, 

The scenery of a fany dieam 

We often heai of bad weathei, but m leahty no 
weather is bad It is all delightful, though m diffei ent 
ways Some u eather may be bad for faimers 01 ciops, 
but for man all kinds are good Sunshine is delicious, 
ram is refreshing, wind braces us up, snow is exhilarat- 
ing As Rusltm says, “There is really no such thing 
as bad weather, only different lands of good weathei ” 
Rest is_ not idleness, and to lie sometimes on the 
glass under the tiees on a summei’s day, listening to 
the muimur of watei, 01 watching the clouds float 
across the blue sky, is hy no means waste of time 
Moieover, air and exeicise generally go together, 
so that you will combine both advantages Theie is 
nothing so good for the inside of a man as the outside 
of a horse Every one indeed ought to make it a 
pumary and sacred duty to be at least two hours of 
the day in the open an 

Fresh an is as good for the mind as for the body 

5 Shakespeare 
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Nature always seems trying to talk to us as if she had 
some gieat seciet to tell . And so she has 

Eaith and Sky, Woods and Fields, Lakes and 
Biveis, the Mountain and the Sea, are excellent 
schoolmasters, and teach some of us moie than we can 
ever loam fiom books But moie than this, if you go 
away into the countiy, row yourself on a nvei, gathei 
flowers in a wood, 01 fossils m a pit, pick up shells 
and seaweeds on a shore, play cricket 01 golf, oi give 
yourself fiesh an and exeicise in any other way, you 
will find that you have not onty gained m health, but 
that youi caies and troubles and anxieties aie wafted 
away, Oi at any late greatly lightened Nature calms, 
cools, and mvigoiates us She lenders the mind more 
seiene, moie cheeiful 

A life devoted to pleasure and lecieation Mould 
of coiuse be not only selfish, but intolerably insipid 
Games should nevei be the business of life, but in 
modeiation enjoyment is not idleness 

It is our ow n fault if we do not enjoy life “ All men,” 
says Buskin, “may enjoy, though few can achieve” 

One of the greatest talismans in the Atabian Nights 
is the Magic Caxpet, on -which if a man sat, he -was 
transported "wherever he wished to be Bailways do 
this now for all of us, and “ as we increase the range 
of what we see, we increase the nckness of what v r e 
can imagine ” 1 

Again, I should rank a good talk veiy high among the 
pleasuies of existence It is an admirable tonic, food 
both for mind and body Herrick vividly acknowledges 
his debt to Ben Jonson, and describes their suppers — 

When v e such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad , 

And yet, each verso of tlune 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine 


1 Rushm 
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When Johnson wished to describe a pleasant even- 
ing, “Sir,” he said, “we had a good talk” And 
I have often found an houi with Dai win 01 Lyell, 
Kingsley or Buskin, Hookei, Huxley, 01 Tyndall, as 
invigorating as a da) in the open air 

Theie aie few gifts in which men differ more than 
in the Ait of Conversation I have known veiy cleiei 
men, — men, too, who could be made most interesting, 
— but from w horn nothing w as to be expected unless it 
^were absolutely exti acted fiom them A good talkei is 

1 ahvays welcome Like ei ery thing else, the ai t can be 
cultivated No one can expect to talk well without 
piactice 

“The hist mgiedient of good talk,” says Sn William 
Temple, “is tiuth, the next good sense, the third good- 
humour, and the fourth wit,” and the hist tlnee at any 
rate aie in the powei of any one 

Many people have learned much of wliat they know 
fiom conversation “ He that questioneth much,” says 
Bacon, “ shall learn much and content much , but especi- 
f ally if he apply his questions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketh , foi he shall gi\ e them occasion to 
please themselves in speaking, and himself shall con- 
tinually gather know ledge ” 

We do not sufficiently cultnate m clnldien, 01, foi 
that mattei, m ouisehes either, the sense of Beauty 
Yet w r hat pleasuie is so pure, so costless, so accessible, 
indeed so ever piesent with us ' One man wall denve 
the keenest delight from sceneiy, tiees and fol>ige, fruit 
and flowers, the blue sky, the fleecy clouds, the spai Id- 
ling sea, the ripple on the lake, the gleam on the livei, 
the shadows on the grass, the moon and stars at night 
To anothei, all this is nothing The moon and stars 
shine in vain , Birds and Insects, Trees and Flow r eis, 
Rner and Lake and Sea, Sun, Moon, and Stars give 
lnm no pleasuie 
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For of the Soule the bodie forme doth take , 

For Soule is forme, and doth the bodie make 1 

Our artificial colouis are “good enough for the 
splendour of lowly pnde, but not good enough for 
one wreath of peiishmg cloud, nor one feathei m a 
lid duck’s wing ” 2 

“There is yet a light,” says Ruslan, “which the 
eye invariably seeks with a deepei feeling of the 
beautiful, — the light of the declining or brealung da} 1 -, 
and the flecks of scailet clouds burning like Match-fires 
m the green sky of the horizon ” The colours of the 
skj r seem to lighten up the earth, and “the oiange 
stain on the edge of yonder western peak reflects the 
sunsets of a thousand yeai s ” Sunsets are so beautiful 
that they almost seem as if we v ere looking through 
the Gates of Heaven 

The Talmudic Commentators tell us that m Manna 
every one found the taste he liked best, and so m Nature 
every one who seeks will find what he most enjoys 

And what are the elements of Recreation 1 Theie aie 
true pleasures and false pleasures Plato makes Pio- 
taichus ask Sociates, “And tiue pleasures, Socrates, 
which are they 1” 

Sociates — “Those from beautiful colours, as they 
aie called, and from figures, and most of those from 
odouis, and those from sounds, and any objects whose 
absence is unfelt and painless, while them presence is 
sensible and productive of pleasure ” 

But while the senses can give tiue pleasure, this is 
not the highest good Philebus, he continues, main- 
tained “that enjoyment and pleasure and delight, and 
the class of feeling akin to them, ai e a good to every 
living being, whereas I contend that not these, but 
wisdom and knowledge and memoiy, and their kindred, 
right opinion and true reasonings, are better and more 

1 Spenser 2 Il'imerton 
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desirable than pleasure for all who are able to partake 
of them, and that to all such who are or ever will be, 
they ai e the most advantageous of all things ” 

The true pleasuies aie almost innumerable Rela- 
tions and Friends, Conversation, Books, Music, Poetry, 
Art, Exeiuse and Rest, the beauty and a ai lety of 
Natvue, Summer and Wintei, Morning and Eiening, 
Day and Night, Sunshine and Storm, Woods and Fields, 
Riveis, Lakes, and Seas, Animals and Plants, Trees 
and Floveis, Leaves and Fruit, aie but a few of 
them 

We ask for no small boon v hen we pray for “the 
kindly fnuts of the eaith, so that we may enjoy them ” 
Moieovei, it may eien be possible that “there aie 
many new joys unknown to man, and which he will 
find along the splendid path of civilisation ” 1 

I have no idea, however, of attempting to exhaust 
the long list of tiue pleasures And wheie theie are 
so many innocent pleasuies, why choose any vhich 
aie bad, 01 even doubtful? At any rate exhaust the 
good, if you can it ai ill then be time enough to think 
of others 

Those who hai e, as the saying is, “ seen life ” and 
think they know “the \a oild,” are Aery much mis- 
taken, they knoAv less of the realities of existence 
than many a peasant a\ ho has never left his oiin paush, 
but has used his e r /s aa lsely theie 

A life of mdu^ence, a “gay life,” as it is falsely 
Called, is a miseiable mockery of happiness Those 
aa lio have fallen victims to it complain of the Avorld, 
when they have only themselves to blame “ Loisque 
les plaisns nous ont epuises, nous cioyons que nous 
avons Cpuise les plaisns ” 2 “I am young,” said De 
Musset, “ I haA r e passed but the half of the road of 
life, and already A\eaiy, I turn and look back” What 
1 Mmtcgizza m Ideals of Lift 2 A 7 nn ermrgues 
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a melancholy confession < If he had li\ ed vv lsely he 
would have looked hack with thankfulness, and forward 
with hope 

The worth of a life is to be measured by its moral 
value “ Further, the Soul and Body make a perfect 
Man, when the Soul commands wisely, or rules lovingly, 
and caies profitably, and provides plentifully, and con- 
ducts charitably that Body which is its partner and 
yet the inferior But if the Bodv shall gne Laws, 
and by the violence of the appetite, first abuse the 
Understanding, and then possess the superior portion 
of the Will and Choice, the Body and the Soul arc 
not apt company, and the man is a fool and miserable 
If tbe Soul rules not, it cannot be a companion either 
it must govern or be a slave ” 1 

1 Jeremv Tavior 
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The soul is of course the noblest part of man, but m 
the present conditions of our existence at any late, 
it can only act through and by the body An amusing 
illustration is affoided by the fiist expenment of om 
great countryman Faiaday He began life as a boy m 
a chemist’s shop, and being one day sent to a customei, 
he could not make any one heai when he lang the bell 
He put his head tlnough the lailings to tiy to seewhethei 
any one was at home, and then the question occurred 
to him, on which side of the railings he leally was 1 
He decided that a man was wheie his head was, but 
at that moment the dooi was suddenly opened befoie 
he could move out of the way, and squeezed Ins leg 
against the ladings, bunging forcibly home to him the 
tiuth of the old parable about the head and the othei 
lnembeis Di Radclyff told William III that lie would 
not have Ins Majesty’s two legs foi his thiee Kingdoms 
The conditions of om life lender the study of health 
now especially impoitaiit Oiu ancestois lived moie 
in the country, moie m the open an, moie in agri- 
cultural operations We aie to a much gieatei extent 
concentiated in cities, woik much moie in houses, 
shops, and factories, our occupations are sedentaiy 
and stooping, and aie a greatei tax on the biam and 
neivous system It can, I feai, haidly be doubted that 
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the people of oui gieat cities me less vigoious than 
their foiefatheis -Xo one can dm r e thiough the 
pooler paits of London, or any other gieat manu- 
facturing centre, without being struck by the Avant of 
vitality, the pale faces, and nairoiv chests of both men 
and Avomen Moieovei, oui a eiy samtaiy impx ovements 
aie in one lespect a dangei, by keeping aliA r e the ueak 
and the diseased Much of the miseiv of disease is 
due to causes Avhich might be obiuated by a little caie 
and attention, and some elemental y knorvledge of the 
laws of health 

Ei r en in the eaihest times of Avhich rve have any 
record, vise statesmen paid much attention to the 
subject of health They lealised the great impoitance 
of the Mens sana m cm poi e sano 
j/The caie of oui health is a sacied dutjA It is 
sometimes said that the hjgienic lules of Moses 
foimed a considerable pait of his religious teaching 
This, I think, is haidlv couect We must remembei 
that A\hat Ave have in the Bible is a code of laAYS — 
civil and social, as Avell as leligious NeA r eitheless, 
the laAAS of health, if not strictly a part of religion, 
haAe alAAays been legarded as coming near to it 
“ What 1 knoA\ j e not that youi body is the Temple 
of the Holy Ghost Avhich is in you, Avhich ye have of 
God, and ye aie not your own ?” 1 The Egyptian 
leveience foi the body Avas AAiser than the mediaeval 
contempt, and theie is no inheient vn tue, but leally 
the leveise, m rags and dnt 

The Gieeks “made physical as aa ell as intellectual 
education a science as Avell as a study Then Avomen 
practised graceful, and in some cases, even athletic 
exeicises They developed, by a free and healthy 
life, those figmes which lemain evei lasting and un- 
ippicachablo models of human beauty ” 2 

1 St Paul 1 Kmgslej 
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’Tis life, wlieieof our nerves are scant, , 

Oh life, not death, for which we jmit ,< 

More life, and fullei, that I want 1 ^ 

' l 

Cleanliness is next to Godliness, says tlie old 
proverb, and the modem discovenes in medical science 
not only confiim the old adage, but explain clearly 
the reason, and show w hy it is so 

We now know that many diseases are not pnmanly 
due to any abnormal condition of the tissues, but aie 
actual invasions by othei oiganisms, that choleia, 
small-pox, and piobably seveial othei diseases cannot 
onginate of themsehes, but that the germs must be 
^planted m us Hence the great importance of cleanli- 
' ness, not only in ourselves, but m the houses,, ve live 
in, the clothes we wear, the watei v. e dunk, and the 
air we breathe 

The human body is indeed a standing mnacle 1 
\ Consider for a moment the maivellous amount of 
’knowledge stoied up m the brain' Considei the 
lapidity with w r hich the muscles answei to the will 1 
Sn James Paget has told us that a piactised„IPusician 
can play on the piano at the rate of twmnty-foui notes 
m a second Foi each note a neive current must be 
transmitted fiom the biam to the lingers, and from 
the fingeis to the biain Each note requnes thiee 
movements of a fingei, the bending down and laising 
up, and at least one lateial, making no less than 
seienty-two motions in a second, each leqmring a 
distinct effort of the will, and dnected unemngly with 
a certain speed, and a ceitain foice, to a ceitam place 
[The skin is a delicate and most elaboiate organ,} 
built up of millions of cells, and containing miles of 
Leins-, and ducts, -capillaries and neives'j It is con- 
tinually renewing itself, and, to fulfil its functions 
piopeily, lequires a reasonable amount of caie, and 

1 Term} son 
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plenty of -water The use of the biush is, moieoiei, 
,ilmost as necessary for the skin as for the hair To 
preseive this -wonderful 01 ganism m health, the parts 
must beiiept m use 

It may be said of many an invalid, os it -was by 
Milton of Hobson, that “^ase was his chief disease ’) 
“The luxuries of Campania weakened Hannibal, 
whom neithei snows noi Alps could vanquish victon- 
ous in aims, he was conquered m pleasure 5,1 

The senses — full of innocent delight as the } 7 aie — 
will no doubt, if w e yield to them, wi eck us, like the 
Sit ens of old, on the rocks and w hirlpools of life QVe 
bring many diseases on ourselves by eirors of diet,'* 
The woid drink is often used as synonymous with 
Alcohol — the gi eat curse of northern nations In some 
cases a raluable medicine, but yet so gieat a temptation 
as to be the source of piobably half the sin and misery 
and suffering of our countrymen Honest water never 
made any one a sinner, but crime may almost be said to 
be concentrated alcohol “Where Satan cannot go in 
person,” says an old Jewish pioverb, “he sends wune ” 
j Once tlie demon enters, 
k Stands within the door , 

Peace, and hope, and gladness 
Dwell there nei ei more 2 

“Wine,” says Plmy, “maketh the hand quiver, the 
eye watery, the night unquiet, evil di earns, a foul breath 
in the morning, and an utter forgetfulness of all things ” 
Sir W Baleigh quotes this passage, and adds “ Whoso- 
ever loveth wane shall not be trusted of any man, for 
he cannot keep a secret Wine maketh man not only 
a beast, but a madman, and if thou love it, thy own 
wife, thy children, and thy friends will despise thee ” 
Shakespeare has several excellent passages in. con- 
demnation of drink 
1 Seneca 


2 Chillis 
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i6h that men should put an cnemj m then mouths 

V To steal au ay their brains ! that w e 

Should with joy, pleasanco, revel and applause, 

Transfoim ourselves into beasts 

“ To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and 
piesently a beast” This is, howevei, leally unfan to 
beasts 

On the otliei hand, how uch is the 1 award of 
model ation 1 

Though I look old, jet I am stiong and lusty , 

For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquois to my blood, 

Theiefore my age is as a lusty wmtei, 

Frosty, but kindly ’ 1 

Sui prise has sometimes been expiessed that the 
evils of diunkenness ate not moie often denounced in 
the Bible, but we must remember that it was written 
in a hot countiy Drunkenness is especially a vice 
of cold climates It is, howevei, denounced by 
Solomon — 

Who hath v oo ? Who hath son on * 

Who hath contentions ? Who hath babbling ? 

Who hath wounds without cause? Who hath ledness 
of cj es ? 

They that tarry long at the v\ me , 

They that go to seek mixed wane 

Look not thou upon the vine when it is led, 

Wien it gi\ eth lus colour m the cup 

J 

At the last it bitoth like a serpent, 

And stmgeth like an adder ° c • iC'/bi < 

Theie aie some grounds for hope that drunkenness 
is a decreasing evil The greater opportunities Tol 
intellectual occupations, the easiei access to music, 

1 Shakespeare - Proverbs 
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pictuies, and books, the moie lespectable and comfort- 
able homes of om people, have done, and aie doing, 
much to encourage tempeiance 

But if the evils of alcohol are moie conspicuous, 
those of over-eating are also veiy common Piobably 
nine people out of ten eat more than they need, moie; 
than is good foi them, and fall victims to the daily' 
penl of the dinner-table An occasional feast mattei 
little, it is the continual daily ovei -loading om selves’ 
with food which is so injurious, so depiessmg It is 
easy to eat too much , there is no fear of eating too little > 
(Model atinn should mn thiough the whole of life 1 ) 
“In truth, lefimng the gold of both knowledge ancl 
vigour, it mci eases tenfold the value of both, and adding 
gentleness to strength, and temperance to enthusiasm, 
is pei haps the great seciet of success m woik >n 

(Moderation is stiengtli, not weakness, it implies 
self-command ancl self-conti ol \ 

Do not lmgei long ovei meals, but do not eat quickly 
is said that you should always rise from the table 
reeling as if you "would wish for more) The biam 
cannot work if the stomach is full “After dmnei lest 
avdnle ” is a good rule, but it is a poor life if you eat 
so much that you have to lest from one meal to anothei 
Eat to live, but do not live to eat ( Long m eals ma ke c-" 
shortjiyes y 

When savages wish to become “medicine men,” one 
of the preparations is a long fast The lesult is an 
increased activity of the neivous system, which they 
take for inspiration They cany it, no doubt, too fai , 
but any one who tnes, will find that ho can do better 
mental woik if he keeps down the amount of his food 
\ (A light stomach, moreover, makes a light lieait 
High feeding means low spmts)and many people suffer 
as much from dyspepsia as from all other ailments put 
togethei 


1 Miss Sewell, 
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“ Beware,” says Bacon, “ of any sudden change in 
any gieat point of diet, and if necessity enforce it, fit 
the rest to it, to be free-minded and cheerfully disposed 
at horns of meat, and of sleep and of exeicise is the 
best pi ecept of long lasting ” 

“If you wish to be u ell, 3 said Abeinethy, “you 
must Ine on 6d a day, and earn it yourself ’ This 
wise saying composes m a few woids the lequisites 
both as to diet and as to exercise You can buy, 
especially m these cheap tunes, sufficient food for 6d , 
— good wholesome food, — but you cannot get diunlc, 
And you aie not likely to ovei-eat yourself j It 
emphasises also the necessity of exercise 

As we aie now situated, scarcely any time spent m 
the open an can be said to he wasted Such hours 
will not only not be counted m life, but will actually 
add to it, — mil tend to make “youi days long in the 
land ’ The Bomans had an excellent proverb — In aerc 
stilus, and you can haidlj be too much out of doors 
Pure vater is as lmpoi tant as fi esli air Plenty of 
uater, cold if you can stand it, and both outside and 
m E\en what may seem minor matters, such as 
attention to the teeth, may make no small difference 
to the comfort of life 

Health is much more a matter of habits and of diet 
than of medicine Our ancestois used to take drugs 
to keep off disease Hot only the College of Physicians, 
but even Bacon, recommended them Yet it was a 
radical error Locke seems to have been the fiist to 
point out the fallacy The very name of,. Medical 
Science seems to point to the use of drugs {But if we 
lne sensibly we shall require to spend very 'little on 
mediemej) 

Give in ature fair play, and let her alone “Do 
not,' - ' said Hapoleon, “counteract the living principle 
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leave it the liberty of defending itself it will do 
better than any di ugs ” 

With plenty of an, plenty of watei, and model ation 
in diet, most of us may enjoy the glonous feeling of 
health and strength, (and_ even j etairy the . spnng of 
.youth until far on m age_) 

ButTTiealthr is "not meiely a matter of the body 
Angei, hatred, grief, and fear aie among the influences 
j jmost destructive of vitality ” 1 And, on the othei 
‘hand, cheerfulness, good-humour, and peace of mind 
>are powerful elements of health 

We aie told that Lycurgus dedicated a little statue 
to the god of Laughtei in each of the Spartan eating- 
halls Most people, said Buffon, “might live to be 
older, but they die of conceit and chagrin ” He was 
speaking of his own countrymen, but it is tiue of 
others also l^To have a gieat work m piogiess, said 
Jowett, “is the nay to live long You wall lrvc till 
you finish it*j 

When ive aie out of soils things get on our nerves, 
the most tiifhng annoyances assume the pioportions of 
a catastrophe It is a suie sign that we need rest and 
fresh an 

We often hear of over-pressuie m children, and of 
older people who have woiked themselves to death 
Ibelieie such mstances are raie (In most cases it is 
not honest work, but excitement, worry, and anxiety 
which rum the constitution > Idleness, dissipation, and 
self-indulgence have killed many more than good hard 
woik\ The brain requires exercise as well as the 
muscles If you tram } ourself to eaily hours, temper- 
ance, and vuse habits, work, even hard -work, if only 
not excessive, will do you more good than harm 

Most of us have at some time or another to pass 
through a period of sleeplessness It is certainly most 

1 Hr Richardson 
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depressing, onejfeels as if some great mi sfoi tun cMvere 
impending, little difficulties, v > Inch at otliei times it 
woulcTb'e' a pleasuie to surmount, appear msupei able , 
tbe mind seems to fly from everything pleasant, and 
broods over anything which has gone, or possibly may 
go, v rong Do not, howevei , despau , I believe sleep- 
lessness never lulled any one But above all do not 
take drugs , that is the real danger Be as little m the 
house and as much out of doois as you possibly can, 
take things as easily as you may, and depend upon it, the 
blessing of sleep will one day leturn If the sleepless- 
ness has not lasted too long, you v ill be to a great extent 
repaid, for you v ill have learnt to know the blessing of 
sleep, which as a rule we do not half appreciate 

Many bodily ailments have then origin m the mind 
Medical mefi have not to consider physical symptoms 
only, but uill often find themselves face to face with 
the question — 

Canst thou not minister to a nnnd diseasi d, 

Pluck from the memory a looted soirov, 

Raze out the w ntten troubles of the brain 
And v ith some sv eet obln ions antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
■Which weighs upon the heart ? 1 

Moieover, health is not only a gieat element of 
happiness, but it is essential to good work It is not 
mei ely wasteful but selfish to thi ow it away 

It is impossible to do good work, — at any rate, it is 
impossible to do our best, — if we overstrain our selve s 
It is bad policy, because all work done under such 
cucumstances will inevitably involve an additional 
period of quiet and lest afterwards , but apart from 
this, woik so done will not be of a high quality, it will 
show traces of irritability and weakness the judgment 
v ill not be good if it involves co operation n ith 
1 Shakespeare 
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others tlieie will be gieat possibility of faction and 
xnisundei standings Let any one ti y to make a sketch, 
and he wdl see at once that his hand is not steady, not 
under propel control, and this is not meiely a mattei 
of muscular fatigue, /but of neivous exhaustion 
Laboui ought to be enjoyed , and to enjoy it u e must 
woik steadily and eneigetically, but not incessantly, 
not neglecting food and lest, exercise and holidays J 
The weakening and loweang tendency of llljiealth 
is especially marked when it is self-mcuned On the 
othei hand, thei e ai e some w ho, through no fault of 
their own, aie boin to a life of suffering In such 
cases it often seems as if Natuie compensates foi the 
weakness of the body bj the clearness and brightness 
of the mind We have all met some gieat sufferers, 
whose cheerfulness and good-humoui are not only a 
lesson to us who enjoj good health, but who seem to 
be, as it weie, raised and conseciated by a life of 
suffenng " 
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From the earliest times of which ue h,«e any recoid, 
the wisest of men have urged the impoitance of 
education 1 

“ O f al l treasure,” says the Hitopadesa, ‘^knowledge 
is tJie_most_ precious, for it can neither be stolen, given 
<ysyay,jiCiT ^consumed” “Education,” says Plato, “is 
the fanest thing that the best of men can evei have ” 

Montaigne stated broadly that ignorance was “the 
mothei of evil ” “Learning,” said Fullei, “is the 
greatest alms that can be given ” 2 “ Pouvoir,” said a 

Fiench moralist, “sans savoir est foit dangereux ” 
An ignorant life must always be comparatively a dull 
one It has been well said that Man needs lnion ledge, 
not merely as a means of livelihood, but as a means 
of life 

Petrai ch said^ that what he cai ed for most was 
to learn, and Shakespeaie piobably expressed Ins own 
views in the words which he put into the mouth of 
Lord Say, that 

Ignorance is the curse of God , 

Knowledge the wing wheiewitli we fly to lieaien 


1 It is, howeier, rather remarkable that, so far as I knov, no hook 
has been evpresslj written for children until quite v. ithm recent a ears 

2 Tuller's VTortmes 
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Solomon m a beautiful passage tells us that — 

Happy is the man that findeth v lsdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding 
" For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
sih er, 

And the gam thereof than fine gold 
She is more precious than mines 
And all the things thou canst desne 
Are not to be compaied unto hei 
Length of days is m her right hand , 

And in her left hand riches and honom 
Her v, ays are w ays of pleasantness, 

And all her paths aie peace 1 

And again — 

Wisdom is the pnncipal tiling , therefore get wisdom 
And with all thy getting get understanding 

And yet the pi evading opinion was long m the 
opposite direction, especially as regaids gills There 
was a German saying that the waidrobe was the 
libiary of women, and a Fiench pioveib that girls 
should be kept either within the four evangelists 01 
foui walls It is not so long since it was thought that 
neither poor people on the one hand, nor gentlemen on 
the other, had anything to do with education It was 
supposed to be a meie matter foi pnests and monks 
The very woid “clerk” conveys this idea 

Even so wise and good a man as Dr Johnson laid 
it down almost as a self-evident axiom, that if every 
one learnt to lead it would be impossible to find any 
one who would do the manual work of the woild 
Dr Johnson w r as a great liteiaiy authority, and did 
not realise the dignity of labour 

That was one stage ^A second was that education 
had special leference to the business of life^ That ic 

1 Pro\crbs 
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was necessary to be caieful lest childien should be 
raised above then station That leading, writing, and 
arithmetic only, weie necessaiy foi jioor childien, — 
reading and writing foi the details of business, and 
Janthmetic m older to keep accounts 
' This view was extended to all departments of 
business Loid Eldon is leported to have selected his 
bankers (who must have been veiy difieient fiom the 
present membeis of the film) because, he said, they 
were the stupidest bankets in London, and that if he 
could find any stupidei he would move his account 
Hazlitt maintained that bo}*s who weie intended foi 
business should not be taught anything else Any 
one, he said, “will make money if he has no otliei 
idea in his head ” 

That is the second stage 

/Now we advocate Education, not meiely to make 
tne^man the bettei woikman, but the woilcman the 
better man S Y^ctoi^JEjigo w ell said that (Yhe who 
opens a schdol, closes a pnson 

“Most of oui childien,” said a Swiss statesman, 
“aie born to poterty, but we take care that they shall 
not glow up to ignoiance” We also, in England, aie 
now beginning to appieciate the importance of educa- 
tion Giay could not now say of oui liual population 
that 

Knowledge to then ejes hei ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne’ei unroll , 

Chill penury icpiessed tlieir noble rage 
And fi ore the genial cunent of the soul 

Matthew Arnold tells us in his Cultwe and Altai chy 
that there aie still many who think that cultuie and 
sweetness and light are all moonshine But this was 
wntten in 1SG9 

The yeai 1870, the yeai of the passing of the 
Education Act, was a most impoitant epoch m the 
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social Instory of our countiy At that time the 
number of children in our elementary schools was 
1,400,000 It is now ovei 5,000,000 And what 
has been the lesult? First let me take the cuminal 
statistics Up to 1877 the number of peisons m 
pnson showed a tendency to increase In that yeai 
the aveiage number was 20,800 Since then it has 
steadily deci eased, and now is only 13,000 It has, 
theiefoie, diminished m lound numbers by one-third 
But we must remembei that the population has been 
steadily mci easing Since 1870 it has mci eased by 
one-thud If oui cimunals had increased m the same 
propoition, they would have been 28,000 instead of 
13,000, or more than double In that case then, oui 
expendituie on police and prisons would have been at 
least £ 8 , 000,000 instead of £ 4 , 000,000 In juvenile 
crime the decrease is even moie satisfactory In 1856 
the number of young peisons committed for indictable 
offences was 14,000 In 1866 it had fallen to 10,000 , 
m 1876 to 7000, m 1881 to 6000, and, according to 
the last figuies I have been able to obtain, to 5100 
Turning to pooi-iate statistics v 7 e find that in 1870 
the number of paupeis to eveiy thousand of the 
population was over 47 It had been as high as 52 
Since then it has fallen to 22, and m a paien thesis I 
may say I am proud to find that m the metiopolis w r e 
aie substantially below the aveiage The pioportion, 
theiefoie, is less than one-half of what it used to be 
Oui annual expendituie on the pool fiom lates is 
£8,000,000, and, supposing it had remained at the 
foimer late, it would have been over £16,000,000, 
or £8,000,000 moie than the present amount If, 
then, we w ere now 7 paying at the same rate as tiventy 
yeais ago, the cost of om cuminals w T ould have 
been £4,000,000 moie than it is, and our poor-iate 
£8,000,000 laigei 
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I may add that the statistics of the worst crimes are 
even more remarkable and satisfactory The yearly 
average of persons sentenced to penal servitude m the 
five years ending m 1864 was 2S00, and that number 
has steadily fallen, being for last year only 729, 'or but 
one quarter, notwithstanding the increase of population 
In fact eight of our convict prisons hate become un- 
necessary, and hat e been applied to other purposes 
As showing the close connection of crime and 
ignoiance, I may also obseive that, accoidmg to the 
last returns which I have been able to obtain, out of 
157,000 peisons committed to prison there weie only 
5000 who could read and wnte well, and only 250 
w ho v ere w hat could be called educated persons 

The following table 1 lllustx-ates m a striking mannei 
the great and piogressne deciease m the numbei of 
sentences for serious crime, and it will be seen that the 
figuies are all the rnoie striking because, while the 
number of criminals has been falling, the population, 
on the other hand, has been rapidly using — 


4 earl} n\ era c e number of persons sentenced 
on indictment to penal sen itude in 

England -nd Wiles, 

Estmnted nenge 
population of England 
and Wales 1 

i 

! Dunug 5 j ears muling — 

31st December 1859 

25S9 

10,257,000 

Do 

1864 

2800 

20,370,000 

Do 

1869 

1978 

21,681,000 

Do 

1874 

1622 

23,088,000 

Do 

1879 

1633 

24,700,000 

Do 

1SS4 

1427 

26,313,251 

Do 

1889 

94'. 

27,830,179 

Do 

1S92 

791 

29,055 550 

Do 

1S99 

770 

31,061,000 


It will not, however, I hope, be supposed that I 
should look at the question as a mere matter of £ t s d 
1 Repot t of the Dir of Convict Prisons, 1S93 * 
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I have only referred to this consideration as a reply to 
those who object on the score of expense 

Of course, I am an are that various allowances 
would have to be made, that othei cncumstances have 
to be taken into consideration, and that these figures 
cannot claim any scientific accuracy , at the same time 
they are interesting and very satisfactoiy 

The fact is that only a fraction of the crime of the 
country arises from deliberate wickedness 01 n resistible 
temptation, the great sources of crime aie drink and 
ignorance TheTiappy results which have been obtained 
, are due, not onty to the good which the childien are taught 
m school, the habits of cleanliness and order which they 
acquire, but to the fact that they aie not learning the 
evil lessons of the streets, but aie protected from the fatal 
teaching and example of the criminal and the loafer 
We aie beginning then to feel the advantage of Edu- 
cation in the diminution of the poor-iate 1 and the empty- 
ing of oui pusons, show ing the diminution of paupeis and 
criminals, and especially, I may add, of juvenile cnmc 
It may, however, u ell be doubted whether we have 
yet devised the best system of education There aie 
three great questions t\ Inch m life we have ovei and 
ovei again to ansuer Is it light or wiong 0 Is it 
true oi false % Is it beautiful or ugly ? Oui education 
ought to help us to answer these questions 

Nearly two centunes ago Bacon spoke of those who 
“ call upon men to sell then books and buy furnaces, 
forsaking Minerva and the Muses as barren virgins, 
and relying upon Vulcan ” We must not forsake 
Minerva and the Muses, but yet we have never suffi- 
ciently based oui education on the Bible of Nakn e 
Reading and Writing, Arithmetic and Grammar do 
not constitute Education, any more than a knife, folk, 

1 Of course I am here speaking of the rate for the maintenance of 
the poor Maiy other expenses ate included in i\li it is technically 
called the “ poor rate ” 
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and spoon constitute a dinnei Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob could neither lead nor write, and probably were 
quite ignorant of the rule of three 

I have been often accused of attacking classical 
education This, however, I have never done The 
Classics are a most impoitant part of education, which 
it v ould be absurd to undervalue 01 neglect , but they 
are not the whole, and yet oui Education, as Charles 
Buxton obseived, “too often consists m merely learn- 
ing the woids v Inch dead gentlemen of 2000 years ago 
would ha\e used” To fieglect otliei subjects is, to 
use Ciceio’s metaphor, as if a man took caie of his 
light side only, and neglected the left Much of oui 
so-called classical education is, howevei, not even 
classical So much attention and time aie devoted to 
the giammai, that the sense of the wi iters is lost 
It is, m fact, a branch of Science, n/. Gramroai, 
— not, howevei, always taught scientifically, or in the 
most inteiesting manner Moreover, m our piesent 
system oui boys aie not taught to speak Latin or 
Gieek , and as an acme of absurdity, as a last precaution 
to lendei the instruction as useless as jiossible, they aie 
trained to pronounce the woids very differently from 
the Homans 01 Gieeks tliemsehes, 01 indeed fiom the 
people of any othei countiy, and even fiom the Scotch 
The system fails to give any lor e of classical litera- 
ture Thackeray, in his notes of a journey from 
Cornhill to Cano, imagines the Gieek Muse coming to 
lnm and asking if ho w ere not charmed to find himself 
at Athens, to which he replies with more truth than 
politeness, “ Madam, youi company in youth was made 
so labonously disagreeable to me that I cannot at 
piesent leconcile myself to you m age ” 

Moreovei, important as they are, the Classics are only 
one side of Education The very expiession “Literal 
humani ores” shows how much m the old view Education 
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should be allied to human sympathy — to the widei 
Innsmanship which unites man to man Shakespeare, 
we aie told, had “ small Latin and less Greek ” Books,® 
even with all the help they can receive fiom medittfKonJ 
and discouise, can supply only part of education The! 
boy who has studied books only, who knows nothing^ 
of Nature, nothing of the woild m which we live,- 
howevei learned he may be, however gieat a classical^ 
scholai, is but a half-educated man after all 

It has, moi cover, been justly observed that much 
of oui so-called education is “like leading a treatise 
on Botany to a flowei-bed, to make the plants grow ” 1 
We have not only much to learn, but much to 
unlearn 

While making these remaiks I am fai indeed from 
being ungiateful to schoolmasteis Thens is a most 
laborious, exhausting, and responsible piofession 
Nothing is moie delightful than playing with children 
To teach them is a diffeient mattei 

To give insLuction m giammai and aiithmetic is 
peihaps fanly easy “Yes, this is easy , but to help 
the young soul, add energy, inspire hope, and blow 
the coals into a useful flame , to redeem defeat by new 
thought, by Aim action that is not easy, that is the 
woilc of divine men ” 2 

? Educition is not intended to make Lawyers or 
( Clergymen, Soldieis 01 Schoolmasters, Farmeis 01 
( Artisans, but Men “ I call a complete and generous t 
education,” saicTMilton, “ that which fits a man to i 
pci form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the j 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war ” 
Philosophers have been too ready to suppose that 
questions of fact can be settled by verbal considei- 
ations Plutarch has an amusing discussion on the 
question, Which came fust 1 * the Hen 01 the Egg? and 
1 Guesses at Truth. 1 Emerson 
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one consideiation brought forward is that the hen came 
fiist, because every one speaks of a hen’s egg and no 
one says an egg’s hen 

It cannot be right to let oui ckildien grow up, so 
that 

Unknow n to tlicm the subtle skill 
With which the aitist eje can truce 
In lock uid tree, and lake and lull, 

The outlines of divincst giace 1 

“If any imagine,” says Jeftenes, “that they will! 
find thought in many books, they will be disappointed | 
Thought dwells by the stieam and sea, by the hill and 
m t he woodland, in the sunlight and fi ee wind ” 
Unfortunately, howevei, the streams - and sea, the 
foiests and sunlight and fiesh an, aie less accessible to 
us than we could wish Moreovei, thought no doubt 
dwells in books too But they must be used with 
judgment Language is a veiy impel feet instrument 
of evpiession It is not eveiy boy that glows into a 
man Even the tiuths of Arithmetic must be used 
with caution 

It is probably fiom the defects in oui system to 
which I have just alluded, that so many fail to cairy 
on any systematic self-education after leaving school 
No doubt lie go on learning as long as we live “Live 
and learn,” says the old proveib , but the question is 
whether we learn m a haphazard manner sciaps of 
information which ne light on in a newspapei 01 m a 
novel , 01 whether we carry on anything which can 
fairly be called self-tiaimng and education 

I hive elsewheie 1 given the views of one high 
authonty as to what might leasonably be expected, 
and mil here quote the veiy smiilai opinion given by 
Piofessoi Huxley — 

1 V Inttiei ~ The Pleasures of Life 
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“Sucli education should enable an average boy of' 
fifteen 01 sixteen to read and wnte bis own language 
with ease and accuracy, and with a sense of liteiaiy 
excellence derived fiom the study of our classic writers 
to have a geneial acquaintance with the histoiy of Ins 
own country and with the great laws of social existence, 
to have acquired the rudiments of the physical and 
psychological sciences, and a fau knowledge of 
elementaiy anthmetic and geometiy He should have 
obtained an acquaintance with logic lathei by example * 
than by piecept , while the acquirement of the elements 
of music and di awing should have been pleasuie lathei 
than work ” 

Such infoimation is most intei estmg Many of us 
have felt with John Huntei, the gieat anatomist, and 
could say that “ As a hoy, I wanted to know about the 
clouds and the glasses, and why the leaves changed 
colom in the Autumn T watched the Ants, Bees, 
Birds, Tadpoles, and Caddis Woims , I pesteied people 
with questions about what nobody knew or cared 
mything about” Too often the principal effect of* 
Education Ins been to quench the tlinst foi knowledge 

“I will onljq” oliseues Locke in his treatise on 
Education, “say this one thing concerning books, that 
howevei it has got the name, yet converse with books 
is not, in my opinion, the pnncipal part of study 
there are two otlieis w Inch ought to be joined with it, 
each whereof contributes their shaie to our improve- 
ment in knowledge, and those aie meditation and 
discourse Beading, methinks, is but “’collecting the 
rough materials, amongst which a gieat deal must be 
laid aside as useless Meditation is, as it were, 
choosing and fitting the matenals, fiammg the timbers, 
squaring and laying the stones, and laismg the 
buildings , and discourse with a friend (for wrangling 
in a dispute is of little use) is as it w’ere, surveying 
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the structure, walking m the rooms, and observing the 
symmetry and agreement of the parts, taking notice of 
the solidity 01 defects of the works, and the best way 
to find out and conect what is amiss, besides that it 
helps often to discovei truths, and fix them in our 
minds as much as either of the other two " 



CHAPTER Vli 


V SELF-EDUCATION 

Education is the harmonious development of all out 
facultie s It begins in the nuiseiy, and goes on at 
school, but does not end there It continues tbiough 
life, whether we mil 01 not The only question is 
whether what w e leai 1 m aftei life is -wisely chosen 01 
picked up hapliazaid “Eveiy peison,” saj's Gibbon,^ 
“has two educations, one which he receives fiom. 
otheis, and one moie lmpoitant, which he gives 
himself ” 

What we teach ouiselves must indeed always be 
more useful than v’hat urn learn of otheis “Nobody,” 
said Locke, “ evei w ent far in know ledge, 01 became 
eminent in any of the Sciences, by the discipline and 
icstiamt of a Mastei ” 

You cannot, even if you would, keep your lieai t 
empty, swept, and garnished , the onlj question is 
wdiethei you will piepaie it foi good 01 evil 
| Those who have not distinguished themselves at 
f school need not on that account be discouiaged (The 
greatest minds do not necessanly ripen the quickest' 
If, indeed, you have not taken pains, then, though I 
w ill not say that you should be discouraged, still you 
should be ashamed , but if you have done youi best, 
you have only to pei severe, for many of those who 
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have nevei been able to distinguish tliemsehes at 
school, liaie been veiy successful in after life We aie 
told that Wellington and Napoleon w ei e both dull 
boys, and the same is said to have been the case with 
Sir Isaac New ton, Dean Swift, Clive, Sn Waltei Scott, 
Sheridan, and many othei eminent men 

Evidently then it does not follow that those who 
have distinguished themselves least at school have 
benefited least 

Gerpus has been described as “an, mfiinte capacity 
fop talcing pains,” which is not very far from the truth 
As Lilly quaintly says, (“If Natme plays not liei pait, 
m vain is Labom ,^et if Studie be not employed, in 
vain is Natme ” 

On the othei hand, many brilliant and clever boys, 
foi v ant of health, industiy, 01 cliaiacter have unfoi- 
tunately been failuies m after life, as Goethe said, 
“like plants y Inch beat double flowers, but no fimt”, 
and have sunk to dm mg a cab, shearing sheep in 
Australia, 01 wilting foi a baie subsistence, while the 
comparatively slow but mdustiious and high-pi mciplcd 
boys have steadily lisen and filled honomable positions 
with ci edit to themselves and advantage to then country 

Doubts as to the value of education have m some 
cases ansen, as Di Arnold says, from “that strange 
confusion betw’een ignoiance and innocence with which 
many people seem to solace themselves Whereas, if 
you take away a man’s know ledge, you do not bring 
him to the state of an infant, but to that of a biute, 
and of one of the most mischievous and malignant of 
the brute creation,” 1 for, as he points out elsewhere, if 
men neglect that w Inch should be the guide of then 
lives, they become the slaves of then passions, and are 
left with the evils of both ages — the ignorance of the 
Child, and the vices of the Man 

1 Arnold’s Christian Life, 
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No one whose Education was well staited at school 
| would let it stop It is a veiy low view of Education 
i to suppose that w e should study merely to serve a 
| paltry convenience, th.it we should confine it to what 
i the Germans call “ bieadjmd buttei ” studies 

The object of a wise education is, in the wise avoids 
of Solomon — 

j To know v lsdoni and instruction , 

1 To percene tlie voids of undei standing , 

' To lecen c the mstniction of wisdom, 

Justice, and judgment, and equity , 

To gn e subtlety to the simple, 

To the joung man knowledge and discretion 1 

A man, says Thoieau, “will go considerably out of 
his way to pick up a silvei dollai , but here ore golden 
words, v Inch the u lsest Men of Antiquity have utteied, 
and whose woi th the wise of eveiy succeeding age 
have assui ed us of ” 

A sad Eionch pioveib says, “Si jeunesse savait, si 
1 leillesse pouvait ” , and a wise education w ill tend to 
piovide us with both lequisites, with knowledge m 
youth and stiength m age Expencnce, said Eianklin, 
“is a dear school, but fools will learn m no othei ” 
£_Study then as if you wci e to lit e foi evei , but live as 
if you were to die to rnouow) 

Itjs half the battle to make a good stait in life 

Train up a child in the vaj he should go , 

And when he is old, he will not depart fiom it 

Begin well, and it will be easiei and easier as you 
go on On the othei hand, if you make a false stait 
it is fai fiom easy to letneve youi position It is 
difficult to learn, but still moie difficult to unlearn 
((-Try to fiv m youi mind what is best m books, m 
men, m ideas, and m institutions^ We need not be 
ashamed if others know moie than we do but we 
ought to be ashamed if we have not learnt all ive can 

1 Proierhs 
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Educatio n does not consist meiely in studying 
languages and learning a numbei of facts It is 
something very different from, and higher than, mere 
' instruction Igstru^tipn stoies up for future use, but 
J education sows seed which will beai fruit, some thirty, 
some sixty, some one hundied fold 

Wisdom is the principal thing , therefore get wisdom 
And with all thy gotting get understanding 1 

Knowledge is admittedly inferior to wisdom, but 
yet I must say that she has sometimes received very 
scant justice We are told, foi instance, that 

Knowledge is pioud that she has learnt so much , 
Wisdom is humble that she knows no more 2 

But this is not so (/Those who hare learnt most 
' "arc best able to leahse how little they know} 

Even Bishop Butlei tells us that “Men of deep re- 
search and cunous mqmr) should just be put m mind 
not to mistake what they ai e doing If then discoveries 
serve the cause of viitue and religion, in the way of proof, 
motive to practice, or assistance in it , oi if they tend to 
render life less unhappy, and promote its satisfactions , 
then they are most usefully employed but bi mging tilings 
to light, alone and of itself, is of no mannei of use, any 
otherwise than as an entertainment oi dir eision ” To 
bung an) thing to light is an achievement m itself We 
may be sure that soonei oi latei it will be found useful 

It has again been unjustly said that knowledge is 

A rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere mateuals with winch wisdom builds 

He would be a poor aichitect, horvevei, who rvas 
careless in the choice of materials, and no one can foieseo 
what the effect of “bunging things to light” may be 
1 Pro- erbs 2 Cow per 
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\Manj 7 steps in knowledge v Inch at the tune seemed 
practically useless, have proved most i aluable j 

Knowledge is powei “Knowledge of the electric^ 
telegiaph saves time, knowledge of wilting saves,' 
human speech and locomotion , know ledge of domestic 
economy saves income , knowledge of samtaiy laws' 
saves health and life , knowledge of the lav s of the 
intellect saves wear and tear of biam , and knowledge 
of the laws of the Spmt — what does it not save 1 ” 1 U 
“ For direct self-pi eservation,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“oi the maintenance of life and health, the all-im- 
poi tant knowdedge is — Science , foi that indirect self- 
presei vation which we call gaming a livelihood, the 
knowledge of gieatest value is — Science Foi the due 

dischaige of paiental functions, the piopei guidance is 
to be found only m — Science Foi that intei pi etation 

of national life, past and piesent, without which the 
citizen cannot lightly legulate his conduct, the indis 
pensable key is — Science Alike foi the most peifect 

pioduetion and highest enjoyment of Ait m all its 
foi ms, the needful pi epaiation is still — Science And 
for pin poses of discipline — intellectual, moial, leligious 
— the most efficient study is, once moie — Science ’ 
He liv es not at all,” ^ says Balthazai Giacian, “ w ho 
know's nothing at all ” ) 

' Osbom, m Ins Advice to a Son, asseits that “Mathe- 
matics is the only knowledge we can on eaith gam 
likely to attend us to Heaven ” I doubt tins, but at 
any rate, as Sir Joshua Fitch wisely tells us, “When I 
look back on my ow r n life, and think on the long-past 
school and college dajs, I know 7 well that there is not 
a fact in lustoiy, not a formula m mathematics, not a 
rule in grammar, not a sweet and p leasan t verse of 
poetry, not a tiutk m science which I evei learned, 
which has not come to me over and ovei again in the 
most unexpected ways, and pioved to be of greatei use 

1 Kingsley 
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than I could ever have belies eel It has helped me to 
nude) stand better the boohs I read, the history of events 
v hi cli aie occurring lound me, and to make the whole 
outlook of life largei and moie intei estmg ” 

Lastty, I v ill quote Dean Stanley “Pure love of 
tiuth,” he sajs, “ how very raie and yet how veiy 
beneficent 1 We do not see its merits at once we do 
not peiceive, pel haps, in this or the next goneiation, 
how widely happiness is mci eased m the woild by the 
discovenes of men of science, who have pursued them 
simply and solely because they wei e attracted tow aids 
them by then single-minded love of what was tiue ” 1 
Well then may Solomon say that 

Advise man will licai, paid will increase learning 2 
Theie is hardly any piece of information wdiicli will 
not come m useful, liaidly anything which is not woitli 
seeing at least once Theie aie in leality no little 
things, only little minds 

r “ Knowledge is like the mj stic laddei m the 
j Patnaich’s dieam Its base lests on the pnmev.il 
1 eaitli — its ciest is lost in the shadow v splendom of the 
cmpyiean, while the gieat authois who foi tiadition- 
aiy ages have held the chain of science and philosophy, 
of poesy and eiudition, aie the angels ascending and 
descending the sacred scale, and maintaining, as it 
wei e, the communication betw een earth and heaven ” 3 
It is sad, howevei, to lemembei m how many cases 
the authoi s of gi eat discovei les ai e unknown , sad, 
not on then account, but because w r e should wish to 
lemember them until gratitude Gieat discovereis 
have seldom woikecl foi themselves, oi foi the sake of 
fame 

Foi Tiutli with tireless zeal they sought , 

In joyless paths they tiod 
Heedless of praise or blame they wrought, 

And left the rest to God 


1 Stanley s Life 


2 Pro', orbs 


3 Lord Beaconsfield 
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But though their names no poet wove 
In deathless song or story. 

Their lecord is inscribed above , 

Then wreaths are crowns of glory 1 

Attention and application to your studies aie abso 
lutely necessary to the enjoyment of life If you give 
only half youi mind to what you are doing, it will 
cost you twice as much laboui 

It is sad to think how little intellectual enjoyment 
has yet added to the happiness of Man, and yet the 
veiy word school (cryoAij) meant 01 iginally rest 01 enjoy- 
ment It is most important, says Mr J Moiley, “both 
foi happiness and foi duty, that we should habitually 
live with wise thoughts and right feelings ” 

The biain of Man should be 

The Dome of thought, the Palace of the Soul . 2 

“We aie,” says Donne — 

“but faimers of ourseh es, } et may, 

II we can stock ourseh es and thrive, uplay 
Much good treasure for the great rent day ” 

Thoie is much m the creed of Positivists with which 
I cannot agree, but they have a noble motto — “ L’amoui 
poui pnncipe, l’oidie porn base, et le piogies pour 
but ” 

Theie aie, howevei, says Emerson, many “innocent, 
men who worship God aftei the tradition of their j 
fatheis, but whose sense of duty has not extended toi 
the use of all tlieir faculties ” 

Man measures eveiythmg by 7 himself The gieatest 
mountain heights, and the depth of the ocean, m feet , 
oui veiy system of anthmetical notation is founded 
on the number of our fingers And yet what poor 
creatuies we aie' What pool cieatures we aie, and 

1 Dew art 2 Byron 
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how great we might be 1 What is a man 1 and what 
is a man not 1 

A man, says Pascal, is “res cogitans, id est 
dubitans, affirmans, negans, pauea mtelligens, multa 
ignorans, volens, nolens, imaginans etiam, et sentiens ” 

Man, he says elsewhere, “is but a leed, the feeblest 
thing m Nature , but he is a reed that thmlcs (m 
i oseaii peasant) It needs not that the Universe am 
itself to crush him An exhalation, a di op of water, 
suffices to destroy him But veie the Universe to 
ciush him, Man is yet noblei'than the Univeise, foi 
he knows that he dies, and the Univeise, even in 
pre\ ailing against him, know s not its power ” 

( What (qualities ^ai e essential for the perfecting of a 
f human being U' A cool head, a warm heart, a sound 
judgment, and a healthy body 'l Without a cool head 
v e are apt to form hasty conclusions, w ithout a warn 
heart we are sure to be selfish, without a sound body 
we can do but little/> while e\en the best intentions 
without sound judgment may do moie harm than 
good y 

If we wish to piaise a fnend we say that he is a 
perfect gentleman What is it to be a gentleman 1 
asked Thackeray, “ is it to be honest, to be gentle, to 
be biave, to be wise, and possessing all these quali- 
ties, to exercise them in the most giaceful outward 
mannei 1 ?” A gentleman, he adds, “is a laier thing 
than some of us think for ” Kings can give titles, but 
they cannot make gentlemen We can all, how e\ ei, 
be noble if we choose 

“That man,” says Archdeacon Farrai, “appioaches 
most neaily to such peifection as is attainable m 
human life whose body has been kept m Mgoious 
health by tempeiance, soberness, and chastity whose 
mind is a uch storehouse of the wisdom learned both 
from expei lence and fiom the noblest thoughts which 
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his fellow-men have uttered , whose imagination is a 
picture gallery of all things pure and beautiful , whose* 
conscience is at peace with itself, with God, and with 
all the world, and m whose spirit the Divine Spirit 
finds a fitting temple wherein to dwell ” 

The ti ue method of self-education, says J ohn Stuart 
Mill, is “ to question all things never to turn away 
flora, any difficulty , to accept no doctime either from 
orn selves or fiom otliei people without a rigid scrutiny 
by negative cuticism , letting no fallacy 01 incoherence 
oi confusion of thought, step by unpeiceived , above 
all, to insist upon having the meaning of a word 
clearly understood before using it, and the meaning 
of a proposition before assenting to it — these aie the 
lessons we learn ” And these lessons ue might all 
learn 

In the eailiei stages of Education at any late all 
men might be equal , {neither rank noi wealth gives 
any substantial advantage'* Sir Jones said of him- 
self that with the foitune of a peasant, he gave himself 
the education of a prince It was long ago lemaiked 
that there was no loyal load to learning 01 lather 
pei haps it might moie tiuly be said that all loads aie 
loyal And how great is the pure ' Education lights 
up the History of the Woild and makes it one blight 
path of pi ogress , it enables ns to appi eciate the 
liteiature of the woild , it opens foi us the book of 
Nature, and cieates sources of mtei est ivheievei we 
find oui selves 

And if we cannot hope that it should evei be said 
of us that 


He was a man, take Iran foi all in all 
I shall not look upon lus like again, 1 


1 Shakespeare 
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it might at any rate be true that 

He hath a daily beauty m Ins life, 

foi ive all have immoital longings in us 

Education should be so flamed as to deepen and 
strengthen oui feelings of roveience and admiration 
If it has not been in all cases successful, this has 
been the fault not of education itself, but of the 
spmt m v Inch it has been too often undertaken 
“For men have entcied into a desne of learning and 
knowledge sometimes upon a natural cunosity and 
inquisitive appetite, sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight, sometimes for ornament and 
reputation, but seldom sincerely to give a true account 
of then gift of reason to the benefit and use of men 
As if there weie sought m knowledge a couch wheie- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spmt, or a 
teirace for a wandeung and variable mind to walk up 
and down with a fan piospect, 01 a towei of state 
foi a pioud mind to lest itself upon, 01 a foit 01 
commanding giound foi stnfe and contention, 01 
a shop for profit 01 sale, and not a ncli storehouse 
foi the g' ory of the Creatoi and the lelief of mau’s 
estate ” 1 


1 Bacon 
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A GREAT Englishman, Richaid de Biuy, Bishop of 
Durham, writing in_piaise of books moie than five 
hundred years ago, well said “ These are the masters , 
who mstiuct us without rods and ferules, without haul 
words and angei, without clothes 01 money If youp 
appi oaeli them, they aie not asleep, if, investigating, t 
you interrogate them, they conceal nothing , if you! 
mistake them, they nevei giumble , if you aie ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at you The libiaiy, theiefoie, oP 
wisdom is moic piecious than all liclies, and nothing" 1 ' ' 
that can be w ished foi is woi thy to be compai ed with 
it Whosoever, therefore, acknowledges himself to be 
a zealous follow ei of tiuth, of happiness, of wisdom," of 
science, or even of the faith, must of necessity make 
himself a lovei of books ” 

And if he could say tins with tiuth so Jong ago, how 
much moie may we do so now Let us just considei 
how much bettei oft w r e aie than he w r as then In the 


fust place, to say nothing of the advantages of punt, 
how much cheaper books aie Foi the puce of a little 
beer, oi one 01 two pipes of tobacco, a man can buy as 
much as he can read m a month , in his day, on the 
fontiaiy, books w r eie vciy expensive Again, while 
oui books aie small and handy, thous weie pon dero us,. 
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immense, seiy inconvenient eithei to hold or lead 
Even our most learned books are in one sense light 
leading But, what is far moie important, ue have 
not only all the most intei esting books vhich De Buiy 
could command, but many more also Even of ancient 
literature, much had been lost and has been re-discovered 
In his day one might almost say that the novel was 
unknown As regaids Poetiy he lived befoie Shakes- 
peare or Milton, Scott 01 Byron, to say nothing of 
more recent authois We have the delightful and 
fascinating voyages of Captain Cook, Dai mn, Humboldt, 
and many other great tiavellers and exploiers In 
science, chemistry and geology have been created, and 
indeed the progiess of discovery has made all the othei 
sciences, — natuial histoiy, astionomy, geogiaphy, etc, 
far more interesting 

Schopenhauer has observed that though Jns Bcience 
never In ought him in any income, jt had .saved hnrua 
great deal of expense As a nation, we must gratefully 
admit that science has not only reduced our expendi- 
ture in i anous u aj s, but has added enormously to 
0111 income Money spent on schools, libraries, and 
museums is rather an investment than an expense 
We do not, liowevei, advocate schools and Public 
Libranes because they save oui pockets, but because 
they do so much to lighten and bughten the lives of 
oui fellov -citizens Theie is but little amusement m 
the lives of the i ei y pool 

I have been good-humouiedlv laughed at moie than 
once for having expressed the opinion that in the next 
geneiation the gieat leadeis would be oui aitisans and 
mechanics 

But is not the continued mciease of Public Libiaucs 
an aigument m suppoit of my contention 1 Before a 
Free Libiaiy can be staited a popular vote must be 
taken, and ue knov that the cleigy and the lawyeis, 
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the doctors and the mercantile men, form but a small 
fraction of tbe voteis The Public Libraries are called 
into being by tbe aitisan and the small shopkeeper, and 
it is by them that they aie mainly used /Books aie 
peculiarly necessary to the working-men in’ our ton nsy 
Then life is one of much monotony Tke savage has , 
a far moie vaned existence He must watch the habits 
of the game he hunts, then migrations and feeding-^ Y 
grounds, he must know wheie and how to fish' 1 " ' 
every month bungs him some fiesh occupation and 
some change of food He must prepaie Ins v, capons 
and build his on n house , even the lighting of a fn e, 
so easy now, is to him a mattei of laboui and skill 
The agricultuial labourei turns Ins hand to many 
things He ploughs and sows, niows and leaps H or 4 ' 
plants at one season, uses the bill-hook and the axe at 
another He looks aftei the sheep and pigs and cows 
To hold the plough, to lay a fence, to tie up a sheaf, \ ! 
is by no means so easy as it looks It is said of 
"Woids worth that a stranger having on one occasion 
asked to see Ins study, the maid said “ This is 
mastei’s 100m, but he studies m the fields ” The 
agiicultural labourei kains a gre.it deal m the fields 
He knows much moie than we give him credit for 
It is field-learning, not book-learning — but none the 
woise for that 

/On the othei hand, the man who works in a shop 01 
manufactoiy has a much moie monotonous hfe- ; He is 
confined to one process, 01, peihaps, eien one pait of a 
piocess, fiom yeai ’s end to year’s end He ncquues, no 
doubt, a skill little shoit of mnaculous, but, on the other 
hand, veiy nai row If he is not himself to become a 
meio animated machine, he must gen ei ally obtain, and 
in some cases he can only obtain, the necessary variety 
and interest from the use of books Tlieie is happily 
now some tendency to shorten the horns of Inborn 
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except, indeed, in shops, and winch is less satisfactory, 

, theie aie times when work is slack CBut the hours of 
leisure should not be hours of idleness , leisui e is one 
of the grandest blessings, idleness one of the greatest 
i curses — one is the souice of happiness, the othei of 
' misery' ' Suppose a pool man has for a few days no 
'work, what is he to do 1 How is he to employ his time 1 
If he has access to a Libiaiy it need no longer be lost 
The l easons for educating oui children apply equally 
to the grow n-up We have non all over the country 
good elemental y schools We do our best to educate 
our childien yWe teach them to lead, and tiy to give 
them a love of leading Why do we do this ? Because 
iv e believe that no onfe can study without being the 
bettei foi it, that it tends to make the man the bettei 
woikman, and the v\ oi kman the bettei man But 
education ought nevei to stop, and the libraiy is the 
school foi the gi own-up There is a stoiy that King 
Alfied, when a child, once set his lieait on a book 
“He shall have the book,” said his mothci, “when he 
can lead it and by that title Alfied won it Oui 
childien have learnt to lead, have they not also the 
same title to books 1 Many of those who ai e not 
Socialists in the oidmaiy sense, would be so if they 
thought Socialism would have the effect which its 
advocates anticipate It is because w e do not believe 
that Socialism m the oulmaiy sense would promote 
“the gieatest good of the gieatest liumbei,” that we 
aie not Socialists But the difficulties we feel do not 
apply to books It is said that a pool w omaij^on seeing 
the Sea foi the first tune was delighted “It was 
giand,” she said, “to see something of which tlieie 
was enough foi eveijbody” Well, theie aie books 
enough foi eveiy one, and the best books aie the 
cheapest T1 ending is a pleasuie as to which wealth 
gives scaicely any advantage ) This applies to few 
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othei tilings "We who aie engaged m the “puzzle of 
business ” seem always to wish foi lather moie than w e 
liaie But. in books fortune shovels on us more than 
we can possibly use 

Wo aie beginning to leahse that education should 
last thiough life, that the education of om childien 
should not be a meie mattei of giainmai and of 
v. 01 ds, but should include some tiaining of the hand 
and eye , so, on the othei hand, the life of the gi own- 
up man and woman should not be altogether devoted 
to u ork with the hands 01 to the puisuit of money, but 
they should devote some time to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the linpiovement of then minds 
Why should not e\ ei y one, moieovei, add something 
to the sum of human knowledge? howevei humble 
Ins lot in life, he m ly do so We do not yet 
appieciate the dignity of manual laboui, and theie 
seems a general nnpi ession that science is something up 
m the clouds, ill veil veil foi philosophers and men 
of genius, and those who have the means of buj nig 
expensive appaiatus, but foi them only This is 
quite a mistake To whom do we owe oui national 
progiess? Paitly, no doubt, to wuse sovereigns and 
statesmen, partly to oui biave Aimy and Navy, 
paitly to the gallant exploieis who paved the way to 
our Colonial Empne, paitly to students and philo- 
sopheis But while we lemembei with giatitude all 
they bar e accomplished, w e must not foi get that the 
British w'Oikman, besides all he has done with Ins 
strong light aim, his used his biains also to gieat 
advantage 

Watt w r as a mechanical engmeei , Hemy Cort, 
udiose mipi ovements in manufactuies aie said to have 
added more to the wealth of England than the whole 
value of the national debt, w r as the son of a buck- 
makei , Huntsman, the inventor of cast steel, wans a 
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watchmakei , Ciompton -was a weaver , Wedgwood 
A\as a pottei , Bnndley, Telfoid, Mushet, and Neilson 
weie working men, George Stephenson began life as 
a cowboy at twopence a day, and could not read till 
lie was eighteen , Dalton u as the son of a i\ eavei , 
Faiaday of a blacksmith , Newcomen of a blacksmith , 
Arku light began life as a baibei , Su Humphry 
Da\y was an apothecary’s apprentice , Boulton, “the 
fatliei of Bnmmgham,” vas the son of a buttonmakei , 
Watt of a carpenter To these men, and otheis like 
them, the world ones a deep debtJiLgiatitujle We 
ought to be as pioud of them as of 0111 gieat geneials 
and statesmen 

We often lieai of “ civilised nations,” and no doubt 
some aie moie civilised than otheis But no country 
is yet even appioximately entitled to the name We 
must try to make ouis a leal civilisation, and the 
establishment of libianes is ceitamly one step foi- 
wards m the light dnection 

When Household Sufhage was passed, Loid 
Skeibiooke lemaiked that we must educate 0111 
masteis, but it is even moie impoitant to enable 
them to educate themselves 

Theie aie many whose bn th is a sentence of haul 
laboui foi life , but it does not follow that then life 
should on that account be unhappy 01 uninteiesting 
Only if they lia\e few amusements, and little variety 
in their lives, all the moie desnable is it that they 
should haie access to good books > ", 1 

One of our gieatest men of science, Sn John 
Herschel, has told us that “Weie I to pi ay foi a 
taste that should stand me in stead under eveiy 
vauetv of cncumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheeifulness to me dui mg life, and a shield 
against its ills, howevei things might- go amiss, and 
the world fiown upon me, it -would be a taste foi 
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reading Give a man tins taste, and the means of 
giatifymg it, and yon can hardly fail of making him a 
happy man , unless, indeed, you put into his hands a 
most perveise selection of books You place him m 
contact with the best society in eveiy penod of 
history, with the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, 
the bravest, and the purest chaiacteis which have 
adorned humanity You make him a denizen of all 
nations, a contempoiaiy of all ages The woi Id has 
been cieated foi him ” 

Books ai e almost living beings - ‘ Books,” said 
Milton, “ do contain a piogcny of life in them, as 
active as that soul v, as whose piogeny they aie” 
Gieat wnteis at any late nevei die 

“ He is not dead n hose glouous mind 
Lifts tlime on lugli 
To lne m lien ts we lcaie behind, 

Is not to die ’ 

The Duke of XJibino, who founded the gieat 
libiaiy in that city, made it a nile that eveiy book 
should he bound m crimson, oinamented with sill ei 
(Books aie the accumulated tieasures of bygone 
ages* Lamb used to say that tlieie was moie leason 
foi saying giace befoie a new book, than befoie a 
dmnei 

When, moieovei, we lemembei how much is spent 
on dunk, ceitainly no one can accuse us of extiava- 
gancc on books How little 0111 libiaiies cost us as 
compaied with 0111 cellais 1 Most people look a long 
time at the best book befoie they would give the puce 
of a bottle of wine foi it It is lather sad to think 
that when we speak of a public-house, we think of a 
place for the sale of dunk I am glad, however, to 
know that on all sides public-houses aie now using for 
the supply, not of beei, but of books 



CHAPTER IX 

ON READING 

IlgpKS aie to Mankind what Memoiy is to the In 
dividual They contain the Histoiy of oui lace, the 
discoveues v e have made, the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of ages , they pictui e foi us the 
maivels and beauties of Natuie, help us in oui diffi- 
culties, comfoit us in sonou and m snffeung, c hange 
houis of ennu i lirto-moments of delight, store oui 
minds with ideas, fill them with good and happy 
'thoughts, which lift us out of and above ourselies 

There is an Onental stoiy of two men one w r as a 
lung, who evei) night dieamt he was a beggai , the 
othei was a beggai, who eveiy night dieamt he was a 
prince and lived in a palace I am not suie that the 
Icing had veiy much the best of it (^Imagination is 
sometimes moie \ivid than leality j But, however this 
may be, when we lead we may not only (if we wish 
it) be kings and live in palaces, but, what is far bettei, 
we may tianspoit oui selves to the mountains or the 
sea-shoie, and visit the most beautiful paits of the 
eai th,/u ithout fatigue, inconvenience, or expense ) 
“Give me,” says Fletchei — 

“ Lea\ e to enjoy m\ self That place that does 
Contain my hooks, the best companions, is 
To me a glonous eouit, wlieie liouily I 
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Converse with the old sages and philosophers , 

And sometimes foi r anetj I confer 

With Kings and cmpeiois, and weigh then counsels , 

Calling then victones, if unjustly got, 

Into a stuct account , and m my fancj 
Deface their ill placed statues Can I then 
Part with such constant pleasures, to emhiace 
Unceitani 1 mities J Xo, he it i o in caic 
To augment a heap of w ealtli , it shall be nunc 
To mciease m 1 now ledge ” 

Books have often been compaicd to fuends But 
among out living companions, inexoiable Death often 
cames oft the best and bughtest In books, on the 
conti aiy, time kills the bad, and punfies the good 

“ The wise 

(Maustiels oi sages; out of their books are claj , 

And m their books, as fiom their graves, they rise 
Angels, — that side Ijj side, upon oui waj, 

Walk with and wain us ' 

We call some hooks nnnioital Do they lire ? 

If so, teller c me, Time hath made them pine, 

In hooks, the reuest wicked lest m peace — 

God wills that nothing evil should enduie , 

The giossei paits 11 \ oft mid leare the whole, 

As the dust leaves the disembodied soul ’ 1 

Many of those who hare had, as we say, all that 
this rvoi id can give, have j et told us they orved much 
of then puiest happiness to books Ascham, m The 
ScJioolmasfei , tells a touching stoiy of his last visit to 
Lady Jane Giey He found her sitting m an onel 
window leading Plato’s beautiful account of the death 
of Socrates Her father and mother w r eie hunting m 
the Park, the hounds weie m full ciy and their voices 
came m thiough the open window' He expiessed his 
surprise that she had not joined them But, said she, 

1 Bulwei Ljtton 
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“I wist that all their pleasmc in the Park is but a 
shadow to that I find in Plato ” 

Macaulay had wealth and fame, rank and poweijj 
and yet he tells us m his biogiapliy that he owed the! 
happiest liouis of his life to books In a chaiming 
letter to a little gnl, he says, “ Thank you foi youij 
veiy pietty lettei I am always glad to make my! 
little gnl happy, and nothing pleases me so much as toj 
see that she likes books, for when she is as old as I 
am she will find that they aie better than all the tarts' 
and cakes, toys and plays and sights in the v oild If s 
any one would make me the gieatest king that eveit| 
lived, vitli palaces and gardens and fine dinneis, aiid't 
vines and coaches, and beautiful clothes, and hunch eds^ 
of seivants, on condition that I should not read books, 
— I would not be a king I would latliei be a pool man 
m a ganet with plenty of books than a lung who did 
not love leading ” 

Books, indeed, endow us vith a whole enchanted 
palace of happy thoughts Theie is a wider prospect, 
says Jean Paul liicli ter, fiom Parnassus than fiom the 
thione In one nay books give us an even more vivid 
idea than the actual lealitvf just as reflections aie often 
moie beautiful than leal Nat me | All mirrois, says 
Geoige MacDonald, “aie magic mmois The com- 
monest loom is a loom in a poem when I look m the 
glass ” 

If a book does not mtei est us it does not follov 
that the fault is in the book There is a ceitam ait in 
leading Passive leading is of very little use AVe 
must try to lealise v hat ve lead Everybody thinks 
they know how to read and wnte, vheieas veiy few 
people wnte veil, 01 really know how to lead £It is 
not enough to lun our eje listlessly or mechanical^ 
along the lines and turn over the leaves, )we must 
endeavour to realise the scenes described, and the 
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peisons who aie mentioned, to pictuie them m the 
“Galleiy of the imagination” ( 1 { Learning,” says 
Ascham, “ teacheth moie in one yeai than expenence 
m tw enty , )and leai rung teacheth safely w hen expei 1- 
ence maketh moie miserable than wise ) He hazardeth 
sore that waxeth wise by expenence An unhappy 
shipmastei is he that is made cunning by many ship- 
w leeks, a miseiable mei chant that is neither nch noi 
inse but aftei some bankiouts It is costly wisdom 
that is bought by expenence We know by expenence 
itself that it is a mai\ellous pain to find out but a 
short way by long wandering And surely he that 
would proie wise by expenence, he may be witty 
indeed, but even like a swift 1 unner, that lunneth fast 
out of Ins way, and upon the night, he knoweth not 
whither And, venly, they be fewest in number that 
be happy 01 wise by unlearned expenence And 
look well upon the foimei life of those few, whether 
youi example be old oi voting, who without learning 
have gatheied, by long expenence, a little wisdom and 
some happiness and when you do considei what 
mischief they hate committed, what dangeis they bate 
escaped (and t et tw enty to one do perish in the 
adventiu e), then think well with youiself, whethei ye 
would that yoiu ow n son should come to wisdom and 
happiness hy the way of such expenence 01 no ” 

The choice of books, like that of fnends, is a senousj 
duty (We aie as lesponsible foi what we read as foi , 
what we do; A good book, in the noble woids of 
Milton, “is the piecious life-blood of a master spuit, 
embalmed and ti easm ed up on pm pose to a life beyond! 
life ” 

Ruslan in his chaptei on the Education of Gills 
well says, “Let us be suie that hei books aie not 
heaped up m her lap as they fall out of the package of 
the circulating library, wet with the last and lightest 
spray of the fount of folly ” 
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He read aloud tlie book wherein the master 
Has u rit of ‘little Hell ’ 

Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy — foi the readei 
"Was youngest of them all, — 

But, as he read, fioin clustering pme and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall, 

The fir trees gathering closei in the shadow, 

Listened m every spraj , 

"While the whole camp, until ‘ Hell ’ on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost then way ” 

(English liteiatnre is the bnthught and mhentance 
of the English lace ) We have produced and are 
producing some of the greatest of poets, of philosopheis, 
of men of science iSfo race can boast a brighter, 
puiei, or noblei liteiatuie, ucher than oui commerce, 
more powerful than oui arms It is the true pride 
and glory of our country, and foi it we cannot be too 
thankful 



CHAPTER X 

PATRIOTISM 

If ever theie was a country foi -which a man might 
vork tilth pride, siuely it is our own 

“0 England ' model to thy mn ai d gieatness, 

Like little bod} with a mighty heait ” 

As legal ds size, a mere speck on the Ocean, and 
yet moie than half the ships on the Wide Seas fly the 
Butisk Flag 

No doubt the geogiaphical position is favoiuable 
Oui climate is genial and jet biacmg , and the silvei 
stieak has saved us fiom many liars 

“ Tins sccpti’d isle, 

This cuth of majesty, this seat of Slais, 

This otliei Eden, denn Paiadise, 

Tins foi tress built by Entitle foi liciself 
Against infection, and the hand of n ar, 

This happy breed of men, this little noild, 

This pieuous stone set m the silvei sea, 

’Which serves it in the office of a nail 
Or as a mo it defeiisne to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ” 1 

An oiatoi m the United States is said to have 

1 Shakespeare 
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descnbed bis country as being bounded on tbe South 
by the Equator, on the East by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the Noith by the Aurora Boiealis, and on the "West by 
the setting sun , ne can say with moie tiuth that the 
Sun nevei sets on the British Empire 

“ Britannia needs no bulwark, 

5s o towers along tbe steep , 

Hoi maicli is o ei the mountain waves, 

Hei home is on the deep ” 1 

In tbe words of an Ameucan Statesman, “Hei flag 
naves on every sea and in eveiy poit, and tbe morning 
dium-beat of liei soldieis, following tbe sun and keep 
mg company with the houis, cncles the earth v. ltli one 
continuous stiain of the maitial ans of England ” 

But ue may reflect with still greatei satisfaction 
that oui soldiers aie eveiy where piesent not as enemies, 
but as friends and pi electors The motto of om 
Volunteeis, “Defence, not Defiance,” is equally appli- 
cable to our Alim and Naiy 

This great Empiie has gionn up giadually AA'e 
one it to the eneigy and mdustiy of oiu foiefatheis, 
and we must indeed be degenerate, if we do not feel 
that “Come wliat come may,” we aie bound to band 
it down to oui children, not mei ely unimpaired, but 
stiengtheued and mipioved 

In om lnstoiy tlieie has no doubt been much to 
icgiet But yet as contiasted with that of otliei 
lations, it has been compaiatively bloodless 

Apart from actual wai, no countiy with so long a 
lnstoiy has been stained by so few crimes , we have had 
no massacies, no Reign of Tenoi, no Sicilian Vespers 
In u ai ne have shown much geneiosity to om 
enemies At the end of the Gieat Simggle with 
Napoleon, when the ponei of Fiance uas crushed, and 

1 Campbell 
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the Allies occupied Pans, we agieed to terms which 
left France her territories and colonies intact (on the 
sole condition, as legards the latter, that she would 
agree to surrender the slave trade), and fiee from 
debt, while we ouiselves had inclined one, mainly 
ansing fiom the wai, of over £900,000,000 1 "When 
we look back on the terms, oui statesmen behaved 
with a generosity which was peihaps haidly wise , and 
we can scarcely wonder that some Frenchmen claim 
Waterloo as a Fiench victory At any rate the teims 
of peace weie fai moie favourable to them than to us 
I have mentioned the restoration of the Fiench 
Colonies — a small pait of the exeitions and sacrifices 
made to put down the Slave Tiado We paid Portugal 
£300,000 and Spam £400,000 to induce those countnes 
to give up the traffic Foi moie than half a centiuy, 
at a time when we had a ciushvng debt, and weie 
far less prosperous or powerful than we are now, 
we kept a squadron on the West Coast of Africa, 
at an annual cost estimated by Mr Gladstone when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at £700,000 a yeai, 
and at a gieat sacufice of valuable lives We paid 
the West Indies and Mauritius £20,000,000 to fiee 
their slaves Altogethei the noble efforts to put don n 
this abominable traffic must have cost the countiy 
nearly if not quite £100,000,000 steihng 

Other countries have drawn a considerable poi tion of 
their revenue from their colonies and dependencies 
The Athenians exacted a laige annual contribution 
fiom their allied states, this formed, indeed, a very 
important portion of their levenue With the Romans 
it was a cardinal principle of taxation that the piovmces 
were to defray the expenses of the empn e When they 
conquered Sicily they took a tenth of the field pioduce, 
and five pei cent of the value of all exports and 
imports Coming down to moie recent times, other 

H 
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countries — as, for instance, Spam, Portugal, and 
Holland — have derived considerable revenues from 
their colonial possessions 

Yery diffeient lias been the conduct of England 
Far from deriving any levenue from oui Colonies, 
we have spent enoimous sums of money for then 
benefit So far as I have been able to ascertain, no 
account has been published showing the amount spent 
by the mo thei -country m the Colonies befoie the year 
1859, but fiom 1859 to 1869 it amounted to moie 
than £41,000,000, and no doubt for many yeais 
previously the amount was much over £4,000,000 
a yeai 

Moreovei, the actual expense to the mothei-country 
was considerably greatei, because the return does not 
include the cost of arms, accoutiements, barracks, 
hospital and other stores, nor any proportion for 
reciuiting expenses, head -quarter expenses, oi non- 
effective cliaiges 

It may bo said that our Mediterranean military 
expenditure can haidly be called “colonial,” and it is 
of course true that we could not expect such stations 
as Malta and Gibraltar to pay then own expenses 
On the other hand, oui great reason for keeping them 
up is m order to protect oui communications with 
India and Austialia, and we might veil ask uky the 
burden of maintaining these communications should fall 
altogether on us, — why some part of the cost should 
not be borne by India and the Australasian colonies 
Moreovei, the above-mentioned expenditure refers only 
to the tioops on service out of the mother-country, 
but inasmuch as ei en the troops at home are available 
in case of need (and after due piovision lias been 
made for our own safety) for colonial purposes, we might 
well expect to receive some contribution towards the 
peimanent expenses 
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Oui national accounts show no sum devoted 
nominally to naval expenses on account of our 
Colonies, yet, in fact, this countr} 7 beais almost the 
whole of the naval expenses, which, if the Colonies 
weie independent, would fall on them Foi them we 
act as the police of the seas, their shoies are piotected 
at our expense What a saving this is to them, little 
consideiation is requned to show 35,000,000 of 
Englishmen m Gieat Britain and Ii eland pay ovei 
£24, 000, 000, 1 a year foi naval purposes , 300,000,000 
of our fellow-countrymen m the Colonies and India 
pay scarcely anything 

Take, again, the case of India It is hardly 
necessary to say that India makes no direct contribu- 
tion to the geneial expenses of the Empire, nor to 
those home charges fipm which she, like our Colonies, 
derives gieat advantage No English labouier, no 
English tax-payer, denves a penny of direct advantage, 
or pays a penny less towaids the revenues of the 
countiy, because we hold India 

So fai as militaiy expenditure is concerned, the 
greatest caie is taken that India should pay nothing 
beyond what is necessaiy for the troops actually on 
duty there It is amusing, if so se'lious a subject can 
be amusing, to see how energetically the India Office 
resists any application made by the War Office foi any 
charge beyond what the Indian authorities regard as 
absolutely necessaiy 

As legal ds the Navy also, India is tieated with the 
utmost libeiality That she derives a great advantage 
from our fleet cannot be doubted It saves her from 
a heavy expense, which she must have otheiwise 
mcuried, she conti lbutes to it, howevei, only the 
small sum of £70,000 a year, m addition to which 
she spends about half a million on steam-tugs, inland 
vessels, pilotage allowances, poit charges, etc 

1 Now (1905) over £36,000,000, 
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Our honest effort and desne has been to govern 
India for the benefit of the people of India We may 
have made mistakes theie, as we have made mistakes 
at home, but these have been the principles on u hich 
ve have governed India 

That they have benefited hitheito by oui rule 
cannot, I think, be denied Dr Huntei 1 tells us 
that in Orissa the Rajah’s share uas 60 per cent of 
the crop, the mildest native goaeinments took 33 
pei cent, oiu Government costs only from 3 to 7 
pei cent No one can doubt that the taxes of oiu 
Indian fellow-counti ymen are lighter, their lives and 
piopeity moie secuie, than if they had lemamed 
under natne luleis, and it is at least certain that 
India does not conti lbute a penny to oui English 
levenue That ue are loaed m India cannot perhaps 
be maintained, and Mould be piobably too much 
to expect That our Government is lespected will 
hardly be denied 

That our rule is moreover not unpopular Mas, 
I think, cleaily shown during the Mutiny Oui 
countrymen behaved like heroes fiom the highest to 
the lovest, but yet if our Government had been 
charactei lsed by avarice and injustice — if, on the 
uhole, we had not been trusted and lespected by the 
population of India — Me must then have been swept 
into the sea The biaaery of oui gallant troops, the 
skill of their officeis, would, undei such cncumstances, 
have availed little The people of India did not, 
however, take any active pait against us, and then 
behaviour m that crisis was a magnificent testimony 
to the mode m which we have fulfilled oui great trust 

Captain D Stewart, in his adventurous lide from 
Agra to Delhi dm mg the Mutiny, observed that the 
natives, thinking our lule was o\ei, at once began 

1 Our Indian Lmpirc 
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fortifying then villages m preparation for the anarchy 
and troubles which they f 01 esaw must follow 1 

An emment Frenchman, M Barthelemy Saint- 
Hilaire, late Foreign Secretary m M Thiers’s Govern- 
ment, has borne generous testimony to the beneficence 
and justice of oui rule m India, w Inch, he saj s, 
“ mente que tous les amis de l’humamte et de la 
civilisation en souhaitent le succes Faire l’education 
politique et moiale de deux cent cinquante millions de 
nos semblables est une tache prodigieuse, qui, noble- 
ment commence avec ce si dele, exigera, pour etre 
cntierement accomplie, une suite d’efforts dont on ne 
saurait preciser la duree ” 2 We have to face, he truly 
says, a difficult problem, but it is very gratifying to be 
assured that we have the “ applaudissements smeeres 
de tous les esprits eclancs et impaitiaux ” 2 

The opinion which other laces have formed of our 
lule is well shown by the history of such places as 
IIong-Kong and Singapore In the former, says Mr 
Wood, “we find a small barien island, which, at the 
time of its cession to Britain, was inhabited by a feiv 
handfuls of fish ei men, now crowded by tens of 
thousands of Chinese, w ho have ciossed from the 
mamland because they know that under British rule 
they would be free fiom oppressive taxation, would 
be governed by just laws, and vnuld be able to carry 
on a thriving and piofitable trade” Again, m the 
once almost uninhabited island of Singapore, we see 
an immense population attracted from China, the 
Mala}' Peninsula, and India, by a similar cause 

Take, again, the case of Java “Dui mg the five 
yeais of the British possession,” says Heeren, “so 
wuse and mild an administration was exeicised that 
after the restoration it seems to have been difficult 


1 Roberts, Forty one Years m India 

2 VInde Anglaisa 
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for the natives and Europeans to accustom themselves 
again to Dutch dominion During the short time it 
was m the possession of Britain, a clearer light was 
shed over this lemarkable island than was done during 
the two whole centimes of the dominion of Holland ” 
Passing to America, I may quote the striking 
testimony of an Amencan bishop, Bishop Whipple of 
Minnesota, who thus contrasts the relations of the 
United States and of Great Britain with the Indians 
in their respective teriitones — 

“ On one side of the line (he says) is a nation that 
has spent $ 500 , 000,000 m Indian wais , a people that 
have not 100 miles between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific which has not been the scene of an Indian 
massacre , a Government w hich has not passed tw enty 
) ears without an Indian W'ar , not an Indian tube to 
whom it has given Christian civilisation, and ‘which 
celebrates its Centenary by another bloody Indian w ai 
On the other side of the line are the same Anglo Savon 
lace, and the same heathen They have not spent one 
dollar in Indian w ars, and have had no Indian massacres 
Why? In Canada tne Indian treaties call these men 
‘ the Indian subjects of Her Majesty ’ When civilisa- 
tion approaches them they are placed on ample reserva- 
tions, receive aid m civilisation, hare personal right m 
property, are amenable to law and pi otected by law, have 
schools, and Christian people send them the best teachers 5,1 
It is sometimes said — most unjustly — that Ireland 
has been hardly dealt with On the contrary, she has 
a much larger representation than she is entitled to, 
either by population or by hei contribution to the 
Imperial revenue , her taxes aie the same as ouis, 
except that we pay some that aie not levied m 
Ii eland, namely, Land Tax, House Duty, Eailwaj 
Tax, Assessed Taxes amounting to over £700,000 a 

1 See Appendix 
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year, and otheis, from 1800 till now tlio people of 
Great Britain liave paid the enoimous sum of 
,£700,000,000 m taxes which weie not levied m 
Ireland, till 1896 her faimers paid a lower rate of 
Income tax than outs, and Irish land is taken at a 
lower figure foi valuation than English , she has had 
subventions m aid of rates fai larger in proportion than 
England or Scotland , and liberal giants of money — as, 
for instance, £8,000,000 at the time of the famine It 
is sometimes said that the duty on Spirits piesses 
unduly on Ireland But while the duty on Beer is 
almost entirely paid m England, even as regards the 
duty on Spirits, Gieat Britain pays 92 per cent, Ireland 
only 7 90 pei cent I am sure it is the wish of 
Englishmen and Scotsmen to treat Ireland with justice 
and all reasonable liberality 

Peace, we know, hath hei victories as well as wat, 
and if we turn to the history of human progress we 
have equal reason to be proud of oui foiefathers 

The English tongue is rapidly spreading and bids 
fair to become the general language of the human 
race Yet it is not so very long ago that Bacon asked 
Dr Playfair to translate The Advancement of Learning 
from English into Latin, because “the privateness of 
the language wherein it is written, limits my readers," 
and its translation into Latin “ would give the work a 
second bn th ” 

No country can boast a brighter, puier, or nobler 
literature Perhaps it may bo said that as an English- 
man I am prejudiced By common consent, however, 
Shakespeare stands out unique and pre-eminent in the 
literature of the world Chaucei, Bacon, Milton, 
Spenser, and many otheis, to say nothing of more 
recent authors, are also a glory to our nation 
Recently a leading Italian Journal instituted a vote 
as to the best books m the world A large number, 
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indeed several hundreds, of subscribers gave their 
views, and out of the fiist eight books — one being the 
Bible — no less than four were English 

Take again oui Commercial policy All other 
countries endeavour to check foieign trade, and to com- 
pel their colonies and dependencies, by the imposition of 
heavy duties, to use the products of the mothei -country 
The commercial policy of all countries except England, 
saj s the gteat American economist, Mi Wells , 1 is “ based 
on the theory that commerce can benefit one countiy only 
at the expense of anothei ” We alone open our ports 
and impose no restrictions on the trade of other countries 
"In tins respect” he says, “England stands alone No 
other nation has adopted a similar policy ” He proceeds 
to apply this lllustiation to the Hawaiian Islands, and 
to the territory in dispute between Venezuela and British 
Guiana If they become British they will be fully open to 
the whole world , in any other case all foreign trade will 
be jealously excluded as fai as possible by heavy duties 
Our policy is, w r e believe, wise as well as generous 

In the histoiy of Invention and Discovery the name 
of Watt will be always associated with the Steam 
Engine, of Stephenson with the Locomotive, Wheat- 
stone with the Electric Telegraph, Arkwnght with the 
Spinning Machine, Hargieaves with the Jenny, Fox 
Talbot with Photography 

In Medicine the circulation of the blood was dis- 
coveicd by Haivey, Vaccination by Jenner, Aiuesthetics 
were brought into use by Simpson, and the antiseptic 
treatment in cases of wounds and operations by Lister 
In Science we have many gieat names Bacon and 
Newton, Young and Daium, Davy, Dalton, Cavendish, 
Faraday, Horscliel, William Smith, Lyell, Murchison, 
Owen, Tyndall, Huxley, and many otheis 

I do not mention these facts as any credit to us They 

3 See Appendix 
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are a great honour to our fathers, and we are proud of 
them, hut they impose on us a grave responsibility 

Well then may we all 30m m Milton’s prayer “ 0 
Thou, who of Thy free grace didst build up this 
Buttanick Empire to a glorious and enviable height, 
with all her daughtei islands about her, stay us in this 
felicitie ” But we must not be content to pray only 
for this great boon , we must endeavour to deserve it 
We must remember that the deepest foice is the 
stillest that “ not by material, but by moral force, are 
men and their actions governed ” 1 

England has a right to expect that “ every man will 
do his duty ” She says to each of us, “ I have done all 
this for thee , what hast thou done foi me 1 ” 

When, indeed, we loolc back on the whole histoiy of 
the past, it is not, I think, too much to say that our 
country has exercised its great tiust m a wise and 
liberal spirit, and governed the Empire m a manner 
scarcely less glonous than the -victories by which that 
Empire was w on Is it a dream to hope that the time 
may come when the whole English-speaking people may 
form one great nation 1 

I may perhaps be thought to be too partial to, and 
too pioud of, my own countiy The facts, howevei, 
speak for themselves Moreovei, as Maurice well says, 
“that man is most just, on the w'hole, to every other 
nation, who Ins the strongest feeling of attachment to 
lus own ” The love of one’s countij elevates the con- 
ception of citizenship, irises us above the petty circle 
of peisonal and even family mteiests, to the true width 
and splendoui of national life The real imperial spirit 
is not one of vainglory, but of just pride m the exten- 
sion of our language and literature , of oui people, and 
our commeice, on land and sea, and a deep sense of 
the gieat lesponsibikty thus imposed upon us 

1 Carlyle 
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We have all some voice in the Government of the 
country, and one of the most important of our duties is 
to fit ourselves for that great responsibility This 
requnes study and thought as veil as meie good-vill 
The very magnitude and extent of 0111 Empire is itself 
a somce of dangei We govern many races of men, 
some of them uith ideas and aspirations very different 
fiom 0111 own Look at India The population is 
nearly ten times as laige as that of England, and is 
broken up into races very different in lace and cieed 
The true Hindoo belongs to the same gieat lace of 
men as ve do he speaks a language not only similai 
m origin and m structure but even retaining some of 
the same vords The void “ pool,” with which so 
many Indian names of places end, corresponds to our 
“boiough,” and is as common a termination as with us 
But the Hindoos aie only a section of the Indian 
population , they are more nearly allied to us m blood 
than to the Dravidian races of the South, or the Mala} o- 
Chinese of the East, though time and distance have 
created great differences They are m sharp religious 
conflict with the Mohammedans, vlio were, and would 
probably be again if we left, the dominant pon er 

But India, though perhaps the greatest, is orly one 
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of oui responsibilities All ovei the woild we come 
m contact with othei powerful nations Questions anse, 
and will continue to anse, which require tact, model a- 
tion, and forbearance on both parts Our statesmen 
must know when to give way, and whei e to stand him, 
and the people must lcnou whom to support 

The history of Man has shown us a succession of 
Great Empires which have ciumbled to the dust 
Egypt, Assyria, Peisia, Rome, have lisen and sunk 
In more recent times Genoa and Yenice have flourished 
to a great extent as we do now by “ships, colonies, 
and Commerce ” If we aie to escape their fate, we 
must avoid then mistakes 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a state , 

An hour may lay it in the dust ” x 

As legards our foieign policy, it is no less our 
mteiest than oui duty to maintain the most friendly 
lelations with other countries Nations often un- 
fortunately regard otlieis as enemies And yet a 
clcarei light shov s that we are human, and ought to 
be friends A Welsh preacher once illustrated this m 
a homely and yet sti iking manner He was out walk- 
ing one day, he said, and on the opposite hill he became 
aware of a monstrous figuie , as he appioached be saw 
it was a man, and when he came up close, he found it 
was his brother 

Othei nations aie not only Men, but bi otlieis, and 
then intei ests aie m many w r ays bound up with ours 
If they suffei, we suffer with them, whatever benefits 
them, benefits us The gieatest of Butish intei ests 
aie the peace and prosperity of the world The 
glamour of War has dazzled the imagination of Man- 
kind We are told of the “ pomp and cncumstance of 
glonous uar,” that every soldier camos a Field- 

1 Byron 
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Marshal’s Baton in his knapsack, etc , and we fail to 
realise the infinite misery which it has inflicted on the 
human race 

The carnage and suffering which war entails aie 
terrible to contemplate, and constitute an lriesistible 
argument in favour of Arbitration The present 
state of things is a disgiace to human nature There 
may be some excuse for barbarous tribes who settle 
then disputes by foice of arms, but that civilised 
nations should do so is not only repugnant to 0111 
moral, but also to our common sense At present 
even the peace establishments of Eui ope comprise 

4.000. 000 men, the nar establishments are ovef 

10.000. 000, and when the pioposed anangements aie 
completed, will exceed 20,000,000 The nominal 
cost is ovei £250,000,000 annually, but as the 
Continental armies are to a great extent under 
conscuption, the actual cost is far largei Moreover, 
if these 4,000,000 men ueie usefully employed, and 
taking the value of then labom only at £50 a year, 
we must add another £200,000,000, bringing up the 
total expenditure of Em ope on military matters to 
£450,000,000 a year ! Of couise there are deeper 
and graver considerations than questions of money, 
but yet money represents human labour and human 
life It is impossible for any one to contemplate the 
present naval and military arrangements without the 
giavest forebodings Even if they do not lead to war, 
they will eventually end m bankruptcy and rum 

The principal countnes of Europe are lunnmg 
deeper and deepei into debt During the last twenty 
years the debt of Italy has risen from £483,000,000 
to £516,000,000, that of Austna from £340,000,000 
to £580,000,000, of Russia fiom £340,000,000 to 
£750,000,000 , of Fiance fiom £500,000,000 to 
£1,300,000,000 Taking the Government debts of 
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the world together, they amounted m 1870 to 
£4,000,000,000 — a fabulous, terrible, and crushing 
weight But what are they now 1 They have risen 
to over £6,000,000,000, and aie still increasing 

By far the gieatei part of this enoimous, this 
appalling, burden is represented by no valuable 
property, has fulfilled no useful purpose , it has been 
absolutely wasted, oi what, fiom an international 
point of view, is even woise, thrown away on war, or 
in preparation for war In fact, v. e never now have 
any real peace, we live piactically m a state of wai, 
happily without battles oi bloodshed, but not without 
temble sufferings Even m our own case, one-third 
of oui national income is spent m preparing for futui e 
wars, anothei thud in paying foi past ones, and only 
one-third is left for the government of the country 
Of course these figures are veiy difteient now — alas ' 
they tend, not however through any fault of ouis, 
the wrong way Our interests at stake aie enoimous, 
and the interests of nations aie so intei woven that 
eveiy war now is in fact a civil war 

Though not a “ peace-at-any-price ” man, I am not 
ashamed to say I am a peace-at-almosffany-price man 
No doubt there are some vital questions which cannot 
be lefeired to Arbitration, but Eail Russell, a veiy 
high authonty, said that there had not been a war for 
the last bundled years which might not well have been 
settled without lecourse to arms 

The last time I saw M Gambetta, we talked over 
this subject, and he said m his usual animated manner 
that if the present rate of expenditure be maintained 
’ the day will come when Frenchmen will all be 
"beggars in fiont of barracks” It has not only been 
maintained but increased 

The condition of Europe cannot then be viewed 
without alarm Russia is honeycombed with Nihilism, 
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Germany, alarmed by Socialism, France honeycombed 
by Anaichy, and tending to national bankiuptcy 
Tkeie is no justification, no excuse, foi recent Anaichist 
crimes, but nothing happens in this woild -without a 
cause Continental w orkmen are working tei 1 ibly long 
horns foi veiy low' w r ages If any one will read the 
iccent reports fiom Italy he wall see the miserable 
condition of agricultuial labouiers m that countiy , 
the wages of workmen m continental countries aie very 
low, and then houis long, while the small proprietors 
in France and elsew'heie aie no better ofl 

I sympathise veiy much w r ith the desne foi an eight 
houis’ day, but the resolution passed in Hyde Park 
(1892) wisely insisted that it should be international 
If, however, the piesent militaiy system is maintained 
no lelaxation of hours is possible The only way to 
secuie the “ eight houis ” is to dimmish militaiy expen- 
dituie The taxation necessary to suppoit the army 
and navy compels eveiy man and woman in Eui ope to 
w r ork at least an hour a day moie than they other- 
wise need In fact, the religion of Europe is not 
Christianity, but the Woiship of the God of War We 
cannot, alas 1 pi event wai, but we may at least thiow 
'"our weight into the scale of peace , endeavour ourselves 
to maintain friendly relations with foreign nations, and 
treat them with courtesy, justice, and generosity 

Many countries attempt to wage wai upon one 
another, quite as foolishly,' by fiscal lestnctions 
Cow'per observes that — 

“Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one ” 

j But the w r oistbai ners are those which nations have them- 
selves raised against one anothei barrieis of duties and 
customs, and worst of all, unfounded jealousies and ill- 
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will, each attributing to the other injurious designs, 
which neither of them perhaps m leality entertains 
The same spirit of jealousy and hostility which too 
often chaiactenses mtei national relations, sadly em- 
bitters also internal politics But abuse is no argument, 
it is rathei a confession of weakness Happy will it 
be for us when, as between paity and party, between 
nation and nation, we lower and degrade oui selves to 

/ “ No threat of war, no savage call 

Foi vengeance on an ernng biothei, 

But in their stead the Godlike plan 
To teach the brotherhood of man 
To loi e and reverence one anotliei ' 1 

It is sometimes said that Revolutions are not made 
v ith rose-w ater Greater changes, however, have been 
made m the constitution of the world by argument 
than by aims, by evolution than by revolution, and 
even where arms have been used, m most cases the pen 
has wielded the swoid Ideas aie more powerful than 
bayonets 

“In the comparatively early state of human 
advancement,” says Mill, “in wdnch we now live, a 
person cannot, indeed, feel that entireness of sympathy 
with all otheis which w r ould make any real discordance 
m the general direction of their conduct m life 
impossible , but already the person in whom the social 
feeling is at all developed, cannot bring himself to 
think of the rest of his fellow-ci eatures as struggling 
uvals with him for the means of happiness, whom he 
must desire to see defeated m their object m order 
that he may succeed m his ” 

Think rather of performing your duties than of 
claiming your rights In order to perform the part of 
a citizen wisely and well it is needful, m the words of 

1 Whittier 
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Burke, “carefully to cultivate our minds, to lear to tlie 
most perfect vigour and maturity eveiy sort of generous 
and honest feeling that belongs to oui natuie To 
bring the dispositions thataie lovely in pm ate life into 
the seivice and conduct of the Commonwealth, so to be 
patnots and not to forget we are gentlemen 
Public life is a situation of power and energy , he 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, 
as well as he that goes over to the enemy ” 

Lord Bohngbioke, in his essay “On the Spirit of 
Patriotism,” quotes with appiobation a icmark of 
Socrates that “though no man undei takes a trade he 
has not learned, even the meanest, yet every one thinks 
himself sufficient!}' qualified for the haidest of all trades, 
that of Government ” He said this upon the experience 
ho had m Gieece He would not change Ins opinion if 
he lived now m Britain 

We have indeed a gieat variety of piessmg problems 
We are trying to educate our children, but probably 
no one would admit that oui sj stem is yet pei feet , the 
struggles between capital and labour aie staivmg oui 
commeice, hampeung our manufactures, and, I believe, 
have lowered wages by checking the demand for labour , 
the health of our gieat cities leaves much still to be 
desired , m Science we have but made a beginning 

Moreovei, apait fiom any question of progress, the 
daily life of' the Community lequires constant labour 
The consultations of Pai Lament, the conduct of local 
business, the admmistiation of the Poor Law — in fact, 
the affairs of the Community, as a whole, lequne as 
much care and attention as those of Individuals, and 
the piesent tendency, unwisely, as I think, is m the 
direction of increased communal organisation 

The poor, again, w r e have alwajs with us, and it is 
greatly ownng to the numeious chantable agencies, the 
greater sympathy between rich and pool, though partly 
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also to our Pool Law, Fiee Trade, and the less un- 
satisfaetoiy physical conditions, that there is no such 
feeling m favour of Socialism and Anaichy as exists in 
some other countries 

Enthusiasm no doubt is one of the levers which move 
the world, but it is sad to reflect how much time and 
money have been wasted on \am expenments — on 
experiments which have failed ovei and over again 
before, and which have been worse than useless, be- 
cause they have done haim instead of good to those for 
whose benefit they were intended It has not been suffi- 
ciently borne m mind that woik for the poor demands an 
effort of the mind as well as a sentiment of good will 

It is not money that is chiefly wanted Indeed a 
very high authority, Miss Sewell, says “It sounds a 
paradox, but it is I believe true, that the poorer the 
neighbourhood, the less money is wanted for it, at 
least to be spent dnectly ” Thought and love aie more 
than gold Those who give time do more than those 
who give money In fact, theie is considerable danger 
that money and enthusiasm, without experience and 
training, may do moie harm than good, foi more harm 
may come of work ill done than of work left undone 

It is much bettei to give hope and strength and 
courage, than money The best help is not to beai 
the troubles of others foi them, but to inspire them 
with courage and energy to bear then ov n buidens for 
themselves, and meet the difficulties of life biavely 
To help others is no easy matter, but lequires a clear 
head and a wise judgment, as well as a warm heart 

AYe must be careful not to undeimme independence 
in oui anxiety to relieve distress There is always the 
initial difficulty that vhatevei is done for men takes 
from them a gieat stimulus to work, and weakens 
the feeling of independence , all creatures winch depend 

l 
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on otheis tend to become mere paiasites It is 
important, therefore, as fai as possible, not so much 

give a man biead, as to put him in the ivay of 
'earning it for himself, not to give direct aid, but to help 
otheis to help tliemsehes We should ask ourselves 
whether we are destioying a man’s responsibilities or 
helping him to bear them The woild is so complex 
that we must all inevitably on e much to our neighbours, 
but, as far as possible, eveiy man should stand on his 
on n feet 

"We cannot expect others to confoim to our ideal, 
what we have to do is to help them to realise all that 
is best in then own, to encourage them in then effoits 
at self-improvement Wheie money is unwisely given 
it is generally by those who are lavish, lather to save 
themselves trouble, than fiom any leal sjnnpathy and 
yet work foi the Community in the long lun bungs its 
own reward, we piobably deuve moie happiness 
from work foi otheis, than fiom v. hat we do foi 
ourselves To v oik foi others consecrates even the 
humblest labour 

Howevei lowly the work may be, tlnow your keait 
into it 

“ What part soever you have taken upon you,” says 
Sir T Moie, “play that as veil as you can and make 
the best of it if you cannot, even as you wolde, 
lemedy vices, v Inch use and custom hath confiimed, 
yet foi this cause you must not leave and forsake the 
common wealtlie , you must not foi sake the shippe in 
a tempest, because you cannot lule and keep down the 
wmdes But study e and endeavoui, as much asm 

you lyethe, to handle the matter wyttelye and hand- 
somelye to the puipose, and that which you cannot 
turne to good, so to Older that it be not veiy badde 
For it is not possible foi all things to be well unless 
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all men weie good Whych,” he adds, “I think will 
not be yet this good many yeais ” 

The moie all men do their duty, however, the 
nearer, and the sooner, w e shall approach it Indeed 
ue haidly peihaps lealise how happy we might be if 
a\ e would all ti y 


v/W(. cannot all bo beioes, 

And tin ill a hemisphere 
With some great, daring lentuie, 
Some deed that mocks at feai , 
But ne can fill a lifetime 
With hindlj acts and tiue 
There’s always noble service 
For noble souls to do 1 


It is a gieat pnvilege to be an Englishman No 
counts y enjoys gieatei individual libeity 
All men ate equal before the Law 
Eveiy man is accounted mnocent until he is proved 
guilty 

No man is liable to be tiled a second time foi the 
same ofience 

All tnals must be m public, and the prison ei is 
entitled to meet his accuseis face to face 

No man is a judge in Ins own case, nor may he 
take the law into his on n hands 

To woik then foi our countiy at whatever cost, 01 
usk, is a solemn duty, and “lie is not woi tliy to live 
at all, who for fear of dangei or death, shunneth his 
country's seivice 01 his own hoiioiu, since death is 
inevitable, and the fame of virtue immoi tal ” 2 

Oui countiy’s seivice, however, in comparatively 
few cases is one of danger What it demands is 
some sacrifice of oui ease and leisuie, some time 
devoted to duties and work, which may seem unheroic 


1 C A Mason 


- Sir H Gilbert 
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and even tedious, "but which are none the less 
necessary 

Public business — Committees, Elections, Meetings, 
Speeches, Vestries, County Councils — these aie not 
very romantic, they do not dazzle the imagination, 
01 stir the blood, and yet a vote in peace is like a 
stroke in battle, and none the less effective because it 
is peaceful and bloodless The vote is not a light, but 
a duty, and to prepare orn selves foi giving it is a 
duty also 

The amount of unpaid woik which is done for the 
public is astonishing, and long may it continue so 
No one has any light to enjoy the benefit of all 
this labour without contributing, if not his fair share, 
for some have not the same leisuie 01 opportunities as 
others, at any rate something to the common welfare 
“No man’s pnvate fortune,” says Bacon, “can be 
an object in any way worthy of Ins existence ” 
Houses and food and clothing aie not the only things 
needful, nor are they even needful in the highest 
degiee 

Even from the narrou est and most selfish point of 
view, time so spent will not be lost foi “ the love of 
our neighboui, the impulse towards action, help, and 
beneficence, the desire foi stopping human enoi, 
dealing human confusion, and diminishing the sum of 
human misery, the noble aspnations to leave the world 
better and happier than we found it, — moti\ es 
eminently such as are called social, and contribute not 
only to the happiness of others, but also to oui own ” 1 
There aie blessings m life, said Bishop Butlei, 
“■which we share m common -with otheis peace, 
plenty, freedom, healthful seasons But real benevol- 
ence to oui fellow-creatuies would give us the notion 
of a common intei est in a stnctei sense foi in the 
1 Arnold, Cultme and Anarchy 
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degree v, e love another, his intei ests, his joys and 
soriows, are our own It is from self-love that wo 
foim the notion of private good, and considei it as oui 
own love of oui neighbour would teach us thus to 
appropriate to ouisehes his good and welfaie, to 
considei ourselves as having a leal share m his 
happiness Thus the principle of benevolence would 
be an advocate within our own bi easts, to take care of 
the interests of oui fellow-creatures ” 

Let then, m the noble words of Marcus Aurelius, 
“let the deity which is in thee be the guardian of a 
living being manly and of ripe age, and engaged in 
matteis political, and a Roman, and a mlei, who has 
taken his post like a man waiting foi the signal which 
summons him from life, and ready to go, having need 
neither of oath nor of any man's testimony ” 

The time we give to public duties is no mere 
sacufice It brings its own iew r ard We 

Learn the luxury of doing good 1 

“ It is a great thing in times of tual to have merged 
in some lespects our private interests m the greater 
intei ests of the common life ” 2 

Some men give tiouble, and some men take trouble 
All if they choose may be brave men and wrnithv 
patnots , every one may take a part m at least some 
moiement foi the benefit of his fellow -creatines, to 
help them to live healthiei, happier, and better lives 
And it is only by doing so that you will be able to 
give a satisfactory answ r er to the question, w r hich soonei 
or later you will assuredly ask yourself — 

What hast thou wrought for Right and Truth, 

For God and Man, 

From the golden hours of bright-ej ed youth 
To Life’s mid span ? 3 


1 Goldsmith 


3 Horsfall 


3 Whittier 





CHAPTER XII 

SOCIAL LirE 

It is our proud boast that ever}’ Englishman s House 
is his Castle, but it ought to be moie , it ought to be 
Ins Home That it is his castle is Ins light by lav, to 
make it a real home depends upon himself 

What makes a “ Home ” 1 Lo\ e and s} mpathy and 
confidence The memones of childhood, the kindness 
of parents, the bright hopes of youth, the sisters’ pude, 
the brotlieis’ sympathy and help, the mutual con- 
fidence, the common hopes and mteiests and soirows , 
these create and sanctify the home 

A House without Lo\ e may be a Castle, 01 a 
Palace, but it is not a Home , Love is the life of a 
itiue home A house without Love is no moie a 
home, than a body v ithout a soul is a man 

•J He that is of a merry heart hath a continual least 
Better is little with the fear of the Loid, 

Than great treasure, and trouble tlieievith 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 

Than a stalled oy and hatred therewith 

Better is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, 

Than an lipuse full of sacrifices with strife 1 


1 Proierbs 
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We value the Home now, not as a castle of Refuge 
fiom the arbitiaiy powei of the Gxeat 01 of the State, 
but from the caies and anxieties of life, as a Haven 
of Repose from the storms and tempests which \\e 
must expect to encounter m oui voyage tlnough the 
wo i Id 

In even the most successful caieei such times will 
come, and piospenty alone can by no means ensure 
happiness 01 peace 

Man Avas not made to live alone, not even m the 
Garden of Eden “Que ferait une time Isolde,” says 
Bemardm de St Piene, "dans le ciel mtime?” His 
heart must be at home, but it is Avell to have Avorlc 
outside We are not intended entuely eitliei for 
society 01 foi solitude Both aie good, I might say 
necessary 

Not wliollj m tlio busy woild, noi quite 
Beyond it, blooms the gaiden that I loie 
News fiom the humming city comes to it 
111 sound of funeral 01 of maniago bells , 

And, sitting mufiled m dark leaies, you heai 
The w indy clanging of the mmstei clock , 

Although betw een it and the garden lies 
A league of glass, wash’d by a slow broad stieam, 

That, star’d with languid pulses of the oai, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Barge laden, to tluee arches of a bridge, 

OroA\n’d Autli the Mmstei towers 1 

The beauties of Natuie are a joy foi cvei, but yf 
sunshine m the sky is little, unless theie be sunshine 
m the heart also 

To the family Ave owe the sentiments of attachment, 
reverence, and love It is the basis and origin of 
civilisation , the true school of all that is best, it appeals 


1 Tennyson, The Gardena's Daughter 
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to our noblei feelings and our highest natuie What 
could Angels do moie than make others happy 1 

Your home may be humble, ugly, unpoetic, even 
cold and uncongenial, but your place and your duty 
lie there , (and the greatei the difficulties, the richer 
null be the i eward j 

' Patient endurance of worry or injustice is more 
difficult than liaid uoik, it is a living sacrifice, greater 
than that of mono} , time, or labour 

Feu people ically wish to render others unhappy, 
and those few would not be likely to read what I am 
saying But it is probable that on the whole more 
unhappiness is caused by want of thought, or of tact, 
than by want of heart Receive eveiy one with a 
bright snnle, land voids, and a pleasant welcome \It 
is not enough to love those who aie dear to us 
We must show them that we do so Many of us, 
through ignorance, thoughtlessness, 01 want of judg- 
ment, wound those nliom we love best, and most wish 
to help 

We all know oui selves how much we are helped 
and strengthened by a few woids of encouragement 
“I have often thought,” said Loid Chestei field, 
“and still think, that there are few things which 
people in general know less, than how to love and ' 
how to hate They hurt those they love, by a mis- 
taken indulgence, by a blindness, nay, often a partiality 
to then faults Whei e they hate they hui t themselves, 
by ill-timed passion and rage ” 

Even among fi lends our life tends to isolation, 
“we aie stationed with regard to each other as upon 
diffeient islands, locked up within prison bars of the 
bones, and behind the cui tain of the skin ” 1 

How little n e know our friends, or even our 
relations 1 Members of the same family often live in 

1 Joan Paul Ricliter 
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practical isolation , tlicn minds move as it u ere in 
parallel lines and never meet , tliey ai e not really in 
toucli v ith one anotket 

Not o’en the tenderest heart and next oui own, ^/~ 
Knows half the reasons why w e smile or sigh 1 

We discuss the ireatliei, the crops, the last novel, 
the state of politics, the health and failings of oui 
neighbours, anything and everything which has no 
relation to the true and mnei life dn fact the more 
trivial anything is, the more it seems to he talked about^j 
and those often talk most who have really least to say 

Few people realise that convcisation is a great 
ait That a family should be leally united, really 
in sympathy, requires not meiely affection and good 
intentions, but tact and power of giving out, and di aw- 
ing out, ideas (li people do not amuse you, tiy to 
amuse them j 

People often pude themselves on saying just what 
comes into their minds, and no doubt eveiy one should 
be truthful and candid , but conversation is like othei 
things, and if we wish to make it interesting we must 
take some pains with it 

We may all do much to make the home happy 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, j/ 

With power to grace them, 01 to ci own with health, 

Our little lot denies , but Heaven decrees 
To all, the gift of ministering ease , 

The gentler offices of patient love, 

Beyond all flattery and all praise above 2 

Do not be angiy when you are found fault with, nor 
find fault when you aie angry ;(A bad-tempered man 
punishes himself, no doubt, more than others \ 


1 Keble 


2 Hannali Moie 
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V Thus always teasing others, always teased, 

His only pleasure is to be displeased , 1 

and being never pleased, he is never Lapp}' But 
unquestionably he does much to make others miseiable 
also To make those around us happy does not require 
any great saciifice ,fbnt mere good intentions aie not 
enough \ Itiequires tact and study and piactice To 
do anything well, good or bad, } ou must practise 
A land and sympathetic manner will do u onders 
An old proveib tells us that “Manners makyth man,” 
and it is doubtless true that many a man has been 
made by his manner and many ruined by the uant of 
it Even when a Pume Munster selects his Cabinet, 
he does not look altogether to wisdom 01 eloque nce or 
ability or charactei, but partly also to mannei, — to 
/ those who can get on well with otheis 

Roughness is not stiength, it is indeed often the 
cloak of weakness Shakespeare makes Mark Antony 
say of Biutus — 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mi\ed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man ' ” 

“Concord arid Discord aie sometimes supposed to 
lie connected with a chord in music They have leally 
a deepei meaning — a Union or Jainng of hearts ” 2 
And if it is necessary to find fault, at least speak 
kindly, especially to children, foi “the little ciadle of 
the child is moie easily darkened than the stany 
heaven of the man ” 3 (Rubens, we are told, was able 
by a single stroke to conveit a laughing into a crying 
child *’ In life we can all do so Even a word is 
enough In all cases 

1 Pope = Sir H Maxwell’s Meridiana 

3 Jean Paul Richter 
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Speak gently 1 ’tis i little tiling 
Dropped in the heait’s deep veil 
The good, tliejoj that it may brill 
Lteimty shall tell 1 



i 


It is also a good rule to blame in pnvate, and piaise 
m public What is said in private will be accepted in 
a bettei spirit, will be felt to be kindly meant, and 
will leally have moie effect, while piaise m public is 
much more lnspniting, and a richer reward 

Above all things, if you have occasion to find fault, 
do it grately, and with i egret, never show anger oi 
annoyance if you can help it “ I would have punished 
you,” said Aichytas to his slave, “if I had not 
been angry ” If you ai e angry, at least pause and 
think before you speak Matthew Arnold quotes as 
characteristic of the highest cultuie “its inexhaustible 
indulgence, its consideration of circumstances, its seveic 
judgment of actions joined to its merciful judgment of 
persons ” Make allowances for eveiy one If you knew 
all the circumstances ^blame would often be changed 
into pity') Try to have as much admiration for otlieis 
as possible, and asjittle_aiiyy 

Death will soon make all equal A ntici pate this, tlieipi 
and treat eveiy one with courtesy, as befits a gentleman 
If you can help it, nevei leave a friend m anger or 
even m coolness Remembei that any parting may be 
the last 

/Some woids aie like rays of sunshine, otheis like 
barbed ai rows oi the bite of a serpent And if hai d woi ds 
cut so deep, how much pleasure can land ones give 1 
Good words, said George Herbeit, “ cost l ittlo-and 
ar e wo t.thmiuch,” for 


Many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the Archer little meant 1 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heait that’s broken 


1 Langfoid 
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It is not always necessary even to speak When 
Petei had denied Chnst, we aie told that “the Lord 
looked upon Peter ” That sad look of reproach was 
enough Peter went out and wept bitteily 
J As it is tiue that a look can give acute pain, so 
also one land glance of the eye will often make a 
heart dance with joy After a long separation how 
we yearn for the w arm welcome on which we know 
that we can leckon , while as we meet in the morning 
a land smile will brighten the darkest day 

“ Etre avec ceu\ qu’on aime ccla sruffit ” 1 


Do not then be too leseived Do not be afraid of 
showing youi affection It is not enough to love, if 
3 ou seem cold Be warm and tender, thoughtful and 
.vlfectionate (Men are moie helped by sympathy, than 
by sei \ ice jf love is more than money, and a kind w'ord 
will give moie pleasiue than a present) 

When Benjamin West was asked what had made 
him a pamtei, “It was,” he said, “my motliei’s lass” 
, “ If the Home duties,” said Confucius, “ ai e wmll pei- 
formed, w'hat need is tliei e to go afai to offei sacrifice ” 
Be veiy caieful in the selection of your fi lends, 
f “the most valuable and fanest fumitme of life” 2 
Keep good company, says Geoige Herbert, “and you 
will be of the numbei ” Tell me whom you live 
with,” says a Spanish pi over b, “and I will tell you 
who you aie’< A man who is not a good fuend to 
himself cannot be so to any one else 


"Well chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of urtues, all oui jojs mates double, 
And into halaes di\ ides our tiouble 3 


The wise choice of female friends is quite as im- 
portant Many w lse men have been w recked by the 
Sirens, since the time of Solomon 


1 La Bru\ ere 


Cicero 


3 Denham 
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Whose heait, though large, 

Beguiled by fan ldolati esses fell 
To idols foul 1 

Fnendsliip, said Lilly, “is tlie ] ew el of human life,” 
and a friendless man is much to be pitied, especiallj 
as it is probably Ins on n fault 

Xo one is so accuised by fate, 

FTo one so utteily desolate, 

But some lieait, though unknown, 

Responds unto his oini " 

Surely it cannot be necessary, as Keble sadlv says, 
that we should all be isolated and alone 

Each in his hidden sphere of joy 01 woe 
Our heimit spirits dwell and range apait, 

Our eyes see all around m gloom 01 glow 

Hues of their own, fresh borrowed fiom the heart, 

though no doubt it is well to have the option of some- 
times being alone, for it is difficult to love your 
neighbour if you can nevei get away from him 

It will almost inevitably happen that fiom time to 
time you null think you have cause of complaint If so, 
be patient and leasonable Look at it from your friend’s 
point of view Do nothing m a huny Natuie never . 
does “ Most haste, woist speed,” says the old proveib 
If you are in doubt, sleep over it “ The pillow,” says 
Gracian, “is a dumb Sibylla, and to sleep on a thing 
that has to be decided, is bettei than to be kept awake 
by a thing alieady done ” But, above all, never quarrel 
in a huny Think it ovei well Take time Howevei 
vexed you may be ovei night, things will often look 
very different m the morning 

If you have written a clever and conclusive, but 17 * 
scathing lettei, keep it back till the next day, and it 
will very often nevei go at all 

1 Milton - Longfellow 
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Make the verj Lest f i lends you can ( S A bad friend 
is much li orse than none at all J> 

/ Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
t' And go not m the vray of evil men 

Avoid it, pass not by it. 

Turn from it, and pass an ay 

For they sleep not, 

Except they have done misoluef , 

And their sleep is taken an ay, 

Unless they cause some to fall 

They eat the bread of wickedness, 

And drink the nine of violence 

But the path of the just 
Is as the shining light, 

That sliinetli more and more, 

Unto the perfect day 1 

But though it is a great mistake to make fi lends of 
the wicked and foolish, it is umnse to make enemies of 
them, for they are very numerous 

Lamb wittily observes that “ presents endeai 
absents,” but kindness and patience and sympathy will 
do much moie 

Friends may w ell claim all that you can afford to 
gn e , but they ai e not entitled to ask you to lend 

If either a bon over nor lendoi be, 

says Shakespeaie, 

i r 

V "For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And boi rowing dulls the edge of husbandry 

And Solomon \uins us, 

He that is surety for a sti anger shall smart for it 
But he that hateth suietyslnp is sure 2 
t 

v Fuends will piotect you from many dangers, and 
ward ofi many sorrow s When Augustus was" brought 

1 Proierbs 2 Ibid 
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to skcinie by bis daugbtei Julia, “None of these 
things,” he said, “ would have happened to me if eithei 
Agnppa 01 Maecenas had lived ” 

And when you have made good fi lends — keep 
them 

Those friends thou hast, and then adoption tued, 

Gi apple them to thy soul with hoops of steel 1 

Give them no cause of complaint, however slight 
And if death separates, (there is still the su eet hope 
of seeing them again 1 It cannot make up to ns for the 
loss, but still 

'Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Fiiends out of sight, m faith to muse 
How grow s m Paradise oui store 2 

The most important step in life is mamage Love 
seems to beautify and inspire all Nature It raises the 
earthly caterpillar into the ethereal butterfly, paints the 
featheis m spring, and lights the glowwoim’s lamp, 
it wakens the songs of birds, and mspnes the poet’s 
lay Even inanimate Nature seems to feel the spell, 
and floweis glow with the richest colours 

A man, says Simonides, “ cannot have any greatei 
blessing than a good wife, oi any gieatei curse than a 
bad one ” 

A continual dropping mar ery rainy day 
And a contentious w oman are alike 

j It is hotter to dwell in a corner of the house top, 

I Than with a braw ling w oman m a wide house 4 

As regards the Solectron, it is probably not easy to 
give advice of much value Some considerations indeed 
are almost self-evident It is not well to marry too 


1 Shakespeaic 


2 Keblt 


5 


Pioverhs 


4 Ibid 
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early When tvo very young people mairy, it is, says 
Sir H Taylor, “as if one sveet-pea should be put as 
a prop to anothei ” Do not mairy foi money, noi 
without monej r Those avIio many for money “show 
themselves to be less than money by over-valuing that 
to all the content and an lse felicity of their lives and 
•when tliejr have counted the money and their soiroivs 
together, how willingly nould they buy vith the loss 
of all that money ” 1 the life they haA e sold 

Do not imagine that m mamage yon can go on 
living your “ own subs tan tn e life an itli the additional 
embellishment of some gi aceful, simple, gaj’, easy- 
heaited cieatuie, an ho an ould he light upon the suiface 
of one’s being, be at hand an henevei solitude and serious 
pui suits had become irksome, and nevei be m the nay 
vlien she Aias not aa anted Visions these aie, merely 
dreams of oui Epicurean youth ” 2 

Homer, says Jeremy Tayloi, “ adds many soft 
appellations to the charactei of a husband’s duty 
Thou ait to be a Father and Mother to her, and a 
Brother and Aiith gieat leason, unless the state of 
mairiage should be no better than the condition of an 
oiphan Foi she that is bound to leave Fathei and 
Motliei and Biothei foi thee, eithei is miserable like a 
poor fatherless child, oz else ought to find all these, 
and moie, in thee ’ 3 

If you have the least doubt about it, do not many 
The marued state is eithei A r ery happy oi A r ery 
miserable But it falling in loie is important, keeping 
m love is even mote so 

Mamage is a great lesponsibility Do not tiusr 
altogethei to, or be beguiled bj , the eye, for “mar- 
nages aie not to be conti ae^ed by the hands and eye 
but with reason and the heai ts ” 4 

1 Jerenrs Taa lor, The Marriage. Ring 

■ Sn H T in lor, JVotes fiom Life 

J The Mamage Ring * Jereraj Tavlor 
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U good wife is a helpmeet, not in material things 
only, but m those of the mind also ) “Base men,” 
says Shakespeare, “being m love have then a nobility 
in their natures more than is native to them ” And if 
even base men are so powerfully affected for good, how 
much more those who have nobility already m then 
nature ' For 

theie are souls that seem to duel] 

Above this earth, so licli a spell 

Floats round their steps, where’er they move, 

From hopes fulfilled and mutual lov e 1 

“Manuge,” says Jeremy Tayloi, “is divine in its 
institution, sacred in its union, holy m the mystery, 
saciamental m its signification, honourable m its 
appellativo, icligious in its employments it is an ad- 
vantage to the societies of men, and it is ‘ holiness to 
the Lord ’ ” 2 

If a mairiage is happy, says Teitullian, “how aie 1 
we to find words to express that happiness 1 To- 
gether they pray, together they worship, together they 
fast together m difficulties, m adversities, m 
refreshments Neither hides anything from the othei, 
neithei is a burden to the other Christ joys when 
He sees such things To these He sends His peace 
Where two are, theie is He, and wheie He is, the evil 
one is not ” 

“A happy maniage,” says Stanley, “is a new 
beginning of life, a new starting-point foi happiness 
and usefulness , it is the gieat oppoitumty once foi 
all to leave the past, with all its follies and faults and 
enors, fai, far behind us for ever, (and to press forward 
mth new hopes, and new courage, and new strength, 
into the future which opens before us /A happy home 
is the best likeness of heaven , a home Svhere husband 

- The Marriage Ring 
K 


1 KeMe 
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i4md wife, fathei and motliei, brothei and sistei, child 
and parent, each m their several ways, help each the 
other foirr ard m their different couise as no other human 
being can , for none else has the same oppoi trinities , 
none else so knows the character of any othei , none 
else has such an interest at stake m the welfaie, and 
the fame, and the giace, and the goodness of any one 
else as of those who aie bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh, m whose happiness and gloiy we ourselves 
become happy and glonous, in whose miseiy r\ e 
become miserable, by whose selfishness and weakness 
and v oildlmess r\ e aie diagged down to earth, by 
v hose punty and nobleness and stiength we aie laised 
up, almost against oui will, to duty, to heaven, and to 
God ” 

You take youi wife, in the solemn and beautiful 
woids of our marriage service, for better for rrorse, 
foi richer for pooler, m sickness and m health, to lore 
and to cherish, till death you do part 

Finally, childien are a great, but none the less a 
delightful responsibilit} r “ One good mother,” says G 
Herbert, “ is worth a hundred schoolmasters " Children 
are sometimes spoken of as “ sent,” 'and i mprovide nt 
parents excuse themselves by saying that “if God 
sends months, He will send food to fill them^f but 
Matthew Arnold justly obseives that there is no justi 
fication foi bunging poor little children into the world 
whom you cannot keep decently, m reasonable comfoit 
and not too piecariously 

Let them grow up m the sunshine of lor e , if then 
childhood is blest with the genial rraimth of affection, \ 
they r\ ill better endure the cold of life 

{“ No man can tell but he that loves his childien, 
how many delicious accents make a man’s heait dance 
in the pretty conversation of those deai pledges , then 
childishness, their stammenng, their little angers, then 
innocence, then imperfections, then necessities, aie so 
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many little emanations of ]oy and comfoit to him that 
delights in their peisons and society ,^but he that loves 
not his Wife and Children, feeds a Lioness at home,") 
and broods a nest of Sori ow s , )and Blessing itself 
cannot make him happy , so that all the Command- 
ments of God injoyning a man to love his wife , are 
nothing but so many Necessities and Capacities of 

1 Jerem) Tijlcr 
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Never waste anything, but, above all, nevei waste 
time To-day comes but once and nevei returns 
Time is one of Heaven’s richest gifts , and once lost 
is mecoverable 

'f Not Hea\cn itself upon tlie past Ins power, 

For what 1ms been, has been , and I have had my hour 1 


Do not spend youi time so now, that you will 
reproach youiself hereafter There are no sadder 
thoughts than “ Too late,” and “ It might have been ” 
Time is a trust, and foi eveiy minute of it you will 
have to account U3e “spare of sleep, spare of diet, 
and spai est of time ” ) 

Nelson once said that he attributed all Ins success m 
life to having always been a quarter of an horn befoi e 
hisAime 

“The young,” said Loid Melbourne, “should nevei 
heai any language but this you have youi ov n way 
to make, and it depends upon youi own exertions 
whether you staive or not ” 
l Industiy, moieovei, is not only essential to success, 
but has a most healthy influence on the moral character ) 

1 Drjden 
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Never be idle,” said J ei cmy Taylor, but “fill up all 
the places of thy time w ith a severe and useful employ- 
ment, for lust easily cieeps m at these emptinesses 
v here the soul is unemployed, and the body is at ease , 
for no easy, healthful, idle peison was ever chaste if he 
could be tempted , but of all employments, bodily labour 
is the most useful, and of the greatest benefit for dnving 
away the devil ” 

Time and Eaith, m the words of Keble, “aie the 
pieparations for Heaven and Eternity, and such as we 
make oui moments here, such will God make our ages 
in the v orld to come ” 

To do something howevei small, to make others ‘ 
happier and bettei, is the highest ambition, the most 
elevating hope, w hich can mspn e a human being 

Pietio Medici is said to have once employed Michael 
Angelo to make a statue out of snow f That was a 
foolish waste of precious time 1 But if Michael Angelo’s 
time was precious to the woild, oui time is just as 
precious to ourselves, and yet we too often waste it in' 
making statues of snow, and, even woise, in making 
idols of mire 

“ We all complain,” said the great Roman plulosophei 
and statesman, Seneca, “ of the shortness of time, and 
yet we have moie than we know what to do with 
Our lives aie spent either in doing nothing at all, 01 m 
doing nothing to the purpose, 01 m doing nothing that 
we ought to do We are always complaining that our 
days are few 7 , and acting as though there w ould be no 
■end to them ” 

It is astonishing w hat can be done by economy of 
time “Nehemiah could find time to dait up a success- 
ful prayei to the Throne of Giace whilst he stood 
w'aitmg behind the King of Peisia’s chan ” 

And yet, fill up our time as well and as wusely as 
w r e may, even the most foitunate of us must leave 
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many tilings undone, many boolcs unread, many a 
glorious sight unseen, many a country unvisited 

One great, I might almost say the great, element of 
success and happiness m life is the capacity for honest 
solid ivoik Cicero^said that nh.it was lequned was 
^first audacity, w fiat was second u as audacity, and what 
uas third was audacity Self-confidence t is no doubt 
useful, but it would be moie collect to say that what 
/was wanted was firstly peiseveiance, secondly persevei- 
'ance, and thn dly pei severance Work is not of course, 
any more than play, the object of Life , both aie means 
to the same end ) 

V Woik is as necessaiy foi peace of mind as foi health 
of body ) A day of wony is moie exhausting than a 
week of woik (Won y upsets 0111 whole system, ) work 
keeps it in health and older Exercise of the muscles 
keeps the body in health, and exeicise of the biam 
bungs peace of mind “By woik of the Mmd one 
secmes the repose of the Heart ” 1 

“Give a gnl any tiue woik that will make hei 
active in the dawn, and w’eary at night, with the con- 
sciousness that liei f ellow-creatui es have indeed been 
the bettei foi hei day, and the powmrless sorrow' of hei 
enthusiasm w’lll tiaiisfonn itself into a majesty of ladiant 
and beneficent peace ” 2 

Do what you wall, only do something Even 
attempts to find the plnlosopliei’s stone and to squaie 
the cncle have borne some fiuit 
(“ Woids,” said Di Johnson, “aie the daughteis of 
Eaith, but Deeds aie the sons of Heaven ”t And what* 
evei you do, do thoroughly Put youi lieait into it 
Cultivate all youi faculties you must eitliei use them 
01 lose them We aie told of Hezekiah that “ in eveiy 
woik that he began, he did it woth all his heait, 

and piospeied ” 6 

1 Jaucourt - Ruslan J 2 Chronicles 
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“The stoiy of genius evdn, so fai as it can be told 
at all, is the story of peisistent industry m the face of 
obstacles, and some of the standaid geniuses give us 
their void foi it that genius is little moie than industiy 
A woman like ‘Geoige Eliot’ laughs at the idea of 
writing hei novels by inspuation ‘Genius,’ Piesident 
Dwight used to tell the boys at Yale, ‘ is the power of 
making efforts ’ ” 1 

Begging is after all harder than working, and taking i 
it all together, does not pay so iv ell Every man, 
moieovei, should stand upon his own feet A plough- 
man on his feet, says Franklin, is kighei than a gentle- 
man on his knees 

Cobbett, speaking of his celebiated English giammai, 
tells us that “ I learned grammar when I was a private 
soldier on the pay of sixpence a day The edge of my 
berth, 01 that of the guard bed, was my seat to study 
m , my fcnapsack was my bookcase , a bit of board 
lying on my lap was my viitmg-table , and the task 
did not demand anything like a'yeai of my life 1 
had no money to pui chase candle 01 oil , in vintei time 
it lias laiely that I could get any evening light but 
that of the fine, and only my turn even of that 
Think not lightly of the fai thing that I had to give, 
now and then, for ink, pen, 01 papei That faithing 
was, alas' a gieat sum to me I was as tall as I am 
now, I had gieat health and gieat exei cise The whole 
of the money, not expended foi us at maiket, was two- 
pence a week foi each man I remembei, and veil I 
may, that upon one occasion I, aftei all absolutely 
necessaiy expenses, had, on a Fnd.iy, made shift to 
have a halfpenny in reseive, v Inch I had destined foi 
the pui chase of a led heiimg in the morning, but, 
v hen I pulled off my clothes at night, so lmngiy then 
as to be haidly able to enduie life, I found that I had 

1 Garnett 
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lost my halfpenny ' (I buried my head under the 
miserable sheet and rug,j and cried like a child 1 And, 
again, I say, if I, under circumstances like these, could 
encounter and overcome this task, is there, can there 
be, in the whole world, a youth to find an excuse for 
the non-performance 1 ” 

Cobbett had no money, but he had energy and 
courage “ Most men,” says Bacon, “ seem neither to 
understand their riches nor their strength of the 
former they believe greater things than they should , 
of the lattei much less Self-reliance and self-denial 
' will teach a man to drmk out of his own cistern, and 
eat his own sweet bread, and to learn and labour truly 
to get his living, and carefully to expend the good 
things committed to his trust ” 

Theie is an Onental pioverb that 

Good striving 
Brings thriving 
Better a dog that works 
Than a lion i\lio slinks 

“ Work,” says Nature to Man, “ m every hour, 
paid oi unpaid , see only that thou work, and thou 
canst not escape the reward whethei thy work be 
fine or coarse, planting corn or writing epics, so only 
it be honest work, done to thine own approbation, it 
shall earn a reward to the senses as well as to the 
thought, ino matter how often defeated, you aie born 
to victoiyS i The reward of a thing well done, is to 
have done it^” 1 

The great wizaid Michael Scott, as Sn Walter Scott 
has told us, found (he could only secuie himself against 
his familial Devil by constantly piovidmg him with 
employment The same applies to us all The Evil 
Spirit, having been dnven out of a man, returned 

1 Emerson 
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when he found the house empty, and enteied m with 
seven other spirits worse than himself 1 

Idleness is not rest It is moie tiring than woik 
The’ Romans had a pioierb, “Difficilis m otio quies ” 
It is difficult to lest if you are doing nothing 

Never hurry Nature never does What is quickly 
done soon ends The fiist piece of advice which a 
Swiss guide gives to a young mountaineer, and that to 
which he returns most often, is that one should go 
“ mimei langsam,” slowly and steadily , 01 “ plus 
doucement on monte, plus vite on arrive an sommet,” 
nob trying to walk too fast, but not loitering By all 
means pause now and then , even the sti ong ox requn es 
to do so, and the fuilong, or “fuirow long,” measures 
the distance after which it is well to give him a lest 
But m life also the great seciet of piogiess is never to 
hrniy and never to loitei “Haste,” says an Eastern 
pi overb, “cometh of the Evil One, but patience openeth 
the gate of felicity ” Bide youi time, youi turn will 
come 

Many people seem to think that they can save time 
by huirymg It is a gieat mistake It is veil to 
move buskly, but it is far moie important to do a 
thing u ell, than to get through it quickly 

Moieovei, even as regards the work itself, if it 
is done 11 regularly, by fits and staits and m a huny, 
it is much more exhausting, much more leally laborious, 
than if taken slowly, steadily, and regularly, without 
huny or bustle Huiry not only spoils work, but 
spoils life also 

“Woik -without haste and without lest,” was 
Goethe’s maxim, though oui w r oid “rest” does not 
exactly expiess his idea 

Haste not, let no thoughtless deed 
Mu loi aye the spn it’s speed , 

Ponder veil, and know the light, 

Onvaul then, and knov. thj might , 
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Haste not, yeais can uo’ei atone 
I'or one icekless action done 

Kcst not, Life is sweeping by, 

Go and dale, befoie you die 
Something might} and snblnne 
Leave behind to conquei time 
Glonous ’tis to li\ e for aye, 

When these forms have pass’d an ay 1 

AVoik liaid then, but do not hunyydo not fuss, and 
do not be anxious 

“ Intel est youi self,” says Mi Fiancis Galton, “chiefly 
m the piogiess of youi journey, and do not look forward 
to its end with eagerness It is bettei to think of a 
letum to civilisation, not as an end to hardship and 
a haven fioin ill, but as a thing to be legietted, and 
as a close to an adventurous and pleasant life In 
this way, risking less, you will insensibly cieep on, 
making connections, and learning the capabilities of 
the couutiy as you advance, which will be found in- 
valuable in the case of a lnuried or a disastious return 
And thus, when some months have passed by, you -will 
look back -with suipuse on the gieat distance tiavelled 
over , f 01 if you avei age only three miles a day, at 
the end of the yeai you will have advanced 1000, 
which is a veiy considerable exploiation The fable 
of the haie and the toitoise seems exjnesslv intended 
foi tiavelleis over undo and unknown tiacts ” 

Rise early, give to muscles and biam then fan 
share of exeicise and lest, be tempeiate m food, allow 
youiself a leasonable allowance of sleep, take things 
easily, and depend upon it youi woik will not huit 
vou Woiry and excitement, impatience and anxiety, 
will not get you on in youi woik, and may kill you 
m the end, or at any rate hand yon ovei a victim to 


1 Goethe 
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some attack of illness , but if you take life cheei fully 
and peacefully, intellectual exertion and free thought 
will be to the mind what exercise and fresh air 
are to the body , they will pi olong, not shorten 
your life 

Perseverance 

Keeps honour blight to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery 1 

Peiseverance “is the Statesman’s brain, the Wamor’s 
swoid, the Inventor’s secret, the Scholar’s ‘ Open 
sesame’” 2 Queon Victoria was one of the veiy best 
sovereigns in Histoiy And why 1 no doubt she had 
great judgment and tact, but she spared heiself no 
laboui The spirit in which she worked is indi- 
cated m a lemark to Loid Monteagle, quoted m 
Mis .Jameson’s Memoirs In reply to some expres- 
sion of i egret on his pait that he was obliged to 
trouble hei on business, she said, “Nevei mention 
to me the woid ‘trouble’ Only tell me how the v 
thing is to be done, to be done lightly, and I will do 
it if I can ” 

Whatevei then yoiu duties oi business in life may 
be, try to do it as well as it can be done 

The Duke of Wellington owed his victones almost 
as much to his being a good man of business as a 
great General He paid the most caieful attention 
to all the details of his supplies and commissariat, 
his horses had plenty of fodder, his tioops weie well 
supplied with w aim clothe*, stiong boots, and good 
food , 

“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business,” says 
Solomon, “he shall stand befoie kings ’, and St Paul 


1 felnkespcaie 4 

- Dauupoit Adams’s Plain Living and High Thin! mg 
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tells us to be “not slothful m business, feivent in 
spnit, seivmg the Lord ” 

Industry brings its own lewaid Columbus dis- 
coveied America while scai clung fox a western passage 
to India, and, as Goethe pointed out, Saul found 
a kingdom while lie was looking foi his fathei’s 
asses 

“Resolve,” said Franklin, “to perfoim what you 
ought, and peifoim without fail what you lesolve” 

It is sometimes supposed that genius may take the 
place of woik We lead of men at College who idled 
their first years, who only worked at high pressure 
for a short time, with a wet tow’el lound then heads, 
and yet took a high degiee Depend upon it they 
paid deaily for the wet towel aftei wards But even 
so, they had to woik Many of the gieatest men 
have ov r ed their success to mdustiy lather than to 
cleverness, if we can judge fiom their school recoid 
Wellington and Napoleon, Clive, Scott, and Sliendan 
aie all said to have been dull boys at school 

No doubt some men aie much more gifted than 
others But let two men stait in life, the one with 
bnlliant abilities, but careless, idle, and self-indulgent, 
the other compaiatively slow, but mdustnous, careful, 
and high-pi incipled, and he wall in time distance his 
more bnlliant competitoi Laboui without genius wall 
do more m the long inn than genius without labour 
No advantage in life, no cleverness, no rich fi lends 01 
poweiful lelations will make up foi the w r ant of m- 
dustiy and chaiactei 

Giosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, and a gieat states- 
man, had an idle biothei who once came and asked 
to be made a gieat man “ Broth ei,” leplied the 
Bishop, “ if youi plough is broken, I’ll pay foi the 
J mending of it , 01 , if youi ox should die. I’ll buy you 
anothei , but I cannot make a gieat man of you, 
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fi ploughman I found you, and I feai a ploughman I 
must leave you ” 

Milton was not merely a man of genius, but of 
indomitable industry He thus describes his own 
habits “In winter, often ere the sound of any bell 
wakes man to laboui 01 devotion, m summer, as oft 
with the bird that first rouses, or not much tardiei, 
to lead good authors, or to cause them to be lead till 
the attention be ready, or memory have its full 
fi eight, then, with clear and generous laboui, pre- 
serving the body’s health and haidmess, to rendei 
lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the 
mind, to the cause of leligion, and our countiy’s 
liberty ” 

Do not look on youi work as a dull dutj If you 
choose you can make it interesting Tin on youi 
heait into it, mastei its meaning, trace out the causes 
and pievious history, consider it m all its healings, 
think how many, even the humblest laboui mat’ 
benefit, and there is scaicely one of om duties which 
we may not look to with enthusiasm You will get 
to love youi woik, and if you do it with delight you 
mil do it mth ease Even if you find this at first 
impossible, if for a time it seems mere drudgeiy, this 
may be just what you requn e , it may be good, like 
mountain air, to biace up your chaiacter Om 
Scandinavian ancestois worshipped Thoi melding his 
hammer , and in the old Norse myth Voland is said 
to have sold his soul to the Devil, m oidei to be the 
best smith in the uoild, which, howevei, was going 
too fai 

It is a gieat question how much time should be 
given to sleep Natuie must decide Some people 
require much more than otlieis I do not think it 
possible to dimmish the amount which Natuie de- 
mands Nor can time spent m leal sleep be said to 
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be wasted It is a wondeiful restorei of nervous 
energy, of w Inch those who live m cities never have 
enough 

Sir E Coke’s division of the day w as — 

'i Six hours in sleep, ui law’s grave study si\, 

Four spend in prayer — the rest on Nature fix 

Sn W Jones amended this into — 

Six hours to lav, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the woild allot, and all to Heaien 

Neither six nor seven hours would be enough for me 
We must sleep till we ate so fai lefieshed as to wake 
up, and not down 

In times of soriow, occupation, which diveits om 
thoughts, is often a gieat comfoit “The happiness 
of life consists in something to do, something to love, 
and something to hope foi ” 1 Indeed many of us 
toiment ouiselves in horns of leisme with idle feais 
and unnecessaiy anxieties Keep yourselves always 
occupied 

So shall thou find m voih and thought 
The peace that son on cannot gi\ c 2 

“Eveiy place,” says old Lilly, “is a country to a 
wise man, and all parts a palace to a quiet mind ” 

Work, moieover, with, and not against Natuie 
Do not row against the stieam if you can help it, 
but if you must, you must Do not then shrink from 
it, but Natuie will geneially work foi us if we will 
only let her 

“ For as in that which is above Natuie, so m Nature 
itself he that bleaks one physical law is guilty of all 
The whole univei se, as it were, takes up ai ms against 
him, and all Natuie, with hei numbeiless and unseen 
powers, is leady to avenge heiself upon him, and on 

1 Dr Chalmers - Stirling 
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kis childien after liim, he knows not when noi where 
He, on the other hand, who obeys the law of Nature 
with Ins whole heart and mind, will find all things 
working togethei to him foi good He is at peace 
with the physical universe He is helped and be- 
friended alike by the sun aboveshis head and the dust 
beneath his feet because he is obeying the will and 
mmd of Him who made sun, and dust, and all things 
and who lias given them a law which cannot be 
broken ” 1 

1 Kingslej 
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We aietold m statistical works tliat out of 1,500,000,000 
of liuman beings theie are 400,000,000 Buddhists, 

350.000. 000 Chustians, 200,000,000 Hindoos, and 

150.000. 000 Mohammedans, but Selden, 1 though he 
goes into the opposite extreme, was doubtless neaier 
the mailt when he observes that “men say they aie 
of the same leligion foi quietness’ sake, but if the 
matter was veil examined, you would scaice find three 
any v here of the same religion on all points” It is 
no wonder that this should be so, foi as v e know m 
leality so veiy little even about oui own woild, we 
cannot expect to be bettei infoimed about anotkei 

“The wondeiful woild,” says Canon Liddon, “m 
which we non pass this stage of oui existence, 
vhether the higher world of faith be open to our 
gaze or not, is a very temple of many and august 
mystenes You v ill walk, perhaps, to-moirow after- 
noon into the countiy, and heie oi there the spelling 
buds, oi the first fiesh green of the opening leaf, will 
lemind you that alieady spring is about to le-enact 
befoie youi eyes the beautiful spectacle of her yearly 
triumph Eveiy where aiound you aie evidences of 
the existence and movement of a mysterious pouei 
which you can neithei see, nor touch, noi define, nor 
measme, nor undei stand This power lives speechless, 
1 Table Tall 
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noiseless, unseen, yet eneigetic, m eveiy bough above 
your head, in eveiy blade of grass beneath your feet ” 
Doubt is indeed the veiy foundation of philosophy 
We live m a woild of mysteiy , and if we cannot 
explain the simplest flower, 01 the smallest insect, how 
can we expect to undeistand the infinite! “We 
acknowledge,” says Dr Maitmeau, “space and silence 
to be His attubutes , and when the evening dew has 
laid the noonday dust of care, and the vision stiained 
by micioscopic anxieties takes the wide sweep of 
meditation, and earth sleeps as a desert beneath the 
starry Infinite, the unspeakable Presence wiaps us 
close again, and startles us in the wild night-wind, and 
gazes stiaight into our eyes from those ancient lights 
of heaven ” 

“Human existence,” says John Stuart Mill , 1 “is 
gut round with mystery, the nairow region of our 
experience is a small island in the midst of a boundless 
sea, which at once awes oui feelings and stimulates oui 
imagination by its vastness and obscurity To add to the 
mystery, the domain of our earthly existence is not only 
an island in infinite space, but also in infinite time ” 
Bishop Hall wrote a book, Be paucitatc a edendm um, “ of 
the fewness of things v. hich a man should believe ” 

But if we find ourselves continually compelled to 
remain m ignorance, and to suspend our judgment, we 
need not on that account lose hope 

And so i\e say that in the dim hereafter, 

Or be it dawn 01 twilight, noon 01 night, 

The thread of that great scheme v, hereof this life 
Is, as a something tells us, but a part, 

Shall not bo lost, but taken up again 
And woven into one completed \ hole 

We feel much which we cannot explain This is 
not confined to theology “If you ask me,” said St 


1 Utility of Religion 
L 
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Augustine, “what is Time, I cannot tell you, but I 
know quite well, if you do not ask me ” 

Wesley descubed himself as 

Wearj of all tins word} stufe, 

These notions, forms, and inodes, and names, 

To Thee, the A ay, the Truth, the Life, 

Whose lore mv simple heart inflames — 

Dn inely taught, at last I fly, 

With Thee and Thine to live and die 

“Those n ho tell me,”sajs Mattmeau, “too much 
about God , who speak as if tliev knen His motive 
and His plan in e vet y thing , v ho aie nevei at a loss 
to name the leason of eveiv stiucture, and show the 
tendei mercy of eveiy event, u ho piaisethe cleverness 
of the Eternal economy, and patronise it as a mastei- 
piece of foiensic ingenuity , who cany themselves 
tlnough the solemn glades of Piovidence n ith the 
spungy steps and jaunty an of a familiar , do but 
drive me by the very definiteness of then assurance 
into an indefinite agony of doubt and impel me to ciy, 
‘ Ask of me less, and I shall give you all ’ ” 

Dean Stanley described one gieat object of Ins life 
as being to do “something to break the collision 
between the beliefs and the doubts of the age, and to 
fix oui gaze ‘on the hills from n hence cometh oui 
help 1 ” 

“ Amid the mysteries,” says Heibert Spencei, 
“ v Inch become the moie mystenous the more they 
are thought about, theie mil lemam the one absolute 
ceitainty, that man is evei m presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from nhich all things pioceed ” 
We must then be content to feel, we cannot define 
Many of the differences which sepaiate men into 
sects aie factions, lathei than religions In defiance 
of St Paul’s warning, they peisist m saying, “I am 
of Paul, and I am of Apollos ” 
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“The kingdom of God does not,” says Teremy 
Taylor, “consist m uords, but in pouei, the pouer of 
Godliness Though non we me fallen upon another 
method, we have turned all religion into faith, and oui 
faith is nothing but the production of intei est 01 
disputing , it is adhering to a party and a v ranglmg 
against all the v, orld beside , and when it is asked of 
what religion he is of, we undei stand the meaning to 
be what faction does he follow, v hat aie the articles of 
his sect, not uhat is the mannei of his life and if 
men be zealous for their party and that interest, then 
they are piecious men though otheiwise they be 
covetous as the giave, factions as Datlian, schismatical 
as Koiah, or pioud as the fallen angels ” 

A Creed and a Faith are two diffeient things 

Tell me, my soul, what is thy need, 

Is it a Faitli, 01 onlj a Creed » 

Men of science are often attacked for -want of faith, 
though, as Thoreau says, “theie is more religion in 
science, than science m religion ” 

But the man of science who doubts, does so m no 
scoffing spirit, it is an expression, not of disdain, but 
of reverence As Tennyson has well said — 

Perplext m faith, but pure ui deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith m honest doubt, 

Believe me, than m half the creeds 

Let me lefer, for instance, to two representative 
men “ When I attempt,” says Pi ofessor Tyndall, “ to 
give the Power v, Inch I see manifested m the univeise 
an objective form, personal or othenvise, it slips away 
fiom me, declining all intellectual manipulation I 
daie not use the pionoun ‘He’ regaidiug it, I daic 
not call it a 1 Mind ’ , I refuse to call it even a ‘ cause ’ 
Its mystery ovei shadows me ” Professor Huxley is 
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one of om ablest thinkeis , he is, moreover, an 
Agnostic, and no friend of leligious institutions m the 
oidinary sense, but he has told us that he could 
“ conceive the existence of an Established Church 
winch should be a blessing to the community A 
Church m which, week by neelt, services should be 
devoted, not to the iteiation of abstiact piopositions 
in theology, but to the setting before men’s minds of 
an ideal of tine, just, and puie living a place in 
which those nlio aie weary of the buiden of daily 
cares, should find a moment’s lest in the contemplation 
of the highei life v Inch is possible foi all, though 
attained by so fen , a place m which the man of stufe 
and of business should have time to think how small, 
after all, are the leuaids he covets compaied with 
peace and charity Depend upon it, if such a Chuich 
existed, no one would seek to disestablish it ” 

This seems to me not far removed fiom the Church 
of Arnold and Maunce, Kingsley, Stanley, and Jonett 
The Chuich of England is gradually approximating to 
this ideal, and the more it does so, the strongei it 
will grow 

Theologians necessanly endeavour to express them- 
selves in language n hich can be understood, and u e do 
them an injustice in expecting that we can take them 
literally When poets speak of the “ sunrise ” we 
do not accuse them of ignoring astionomy , noi can 
anyone be justly accused of “blaspheming” Shakes- 
peare or Tennvson if he maintains that it is the Eaitli 
and not the Sun which moves The discoveries of 
science requne a language of their own, and if we 
cannot descube a flowei 01 a stone accuiately without 
the use of newly-coined phiases, w e may feel suie that 
it is impossible foi human language to comprehend 
the Infinite Nor can we wondei if, in accordance with 
the geneial opinion of the times, ancient writeis m 
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sonic cases attnbuted to the agency of Demons, ic suits 
w Inch we now know to he due to nervous disease 

There can he no meat m piofessmg to believe some- 
thing which you can neither explain nor understand 
There can be no meat in believing a fact foi w Inch we 
have no sufficient evidence , or m peisuadmg om selves 
that we believe something which we do not corapidieud 
Indeed, it is suiely impossible to believe anything 
foi which we aie conscious that there is no good 
evidence On the contrary, om duty is to believe that 
foi which we have sufficient evidence, and to suspend 
om judgment when we have not Many people seem to 
suppose that they must either believe a statement 01 
disbelieve it And yet m a gieat many cases we have 
no sufficient giounds eithei for belief 01 disbelief 
Tiue faith is no mere intellectual exercise The 
faith which is enjoined on us is a living faith, and 
faith without woilis is dead True faith indeed works 
wondeis “Foi celeste,” says Chateaubriand, “foi 
consolatnce, tu fais plus que de transporter les 
montagnes, tu soulfeves les poids accablants qui pesent 
sui le coeur de l’homme ” Selden 1 compai es faith and 
woiks to light and heat “ Though m my intellect I 
may divide them, just as in the candle I know theie is 
both light and heat , yet put out the candle, and both 
are gone ” The refeiences to faith in the magnificent 
eleventh chaptei of Hebrews are to actions By faith 
Abel offered his sacufice , by faith Noah built the Ark , 
by faith Abiaham left his home Eveiy one will admit 
that they thought they had sufficient leason for wffiat 
they believed and for what they did They were com- 
mended because, finding themselves face to face with 
a painful or laborious duty, they did not flinch, but 
loyally performed w'bat they believed to be right One 
of our duties, however, and by no means the easiest, is 

1 Table Talk 
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to suspend oui judgment, when the evidence is mcon 
clusne Theie aie many cases in which doubt, if not 
a vntuc, is ceitciinly a duty 

Om little sj stems liave then day , 

They have then day and cease to be 
They nc but biokcn lights of thee, 

And Thou, 0 Loid, irt moie than thej 1 

The veil is slowly using, but as legal ds mnumciable 
questions we must be content foi the piesent to lemain 
in lgnoi.uice 

“ Oui happiness as human beings must hang on oui 
being content to accept only paitial knowledge, even 
in those matteis which chiefly concern us Oui 

whole pleasure and powei of eneigetic action depend 
upon oui being able to live and bieathe m a cloud, 
content to see it opening heie, and closing theie, 
delighting to catch, thiough the thinnest films of it, 
glimpses of stable and substantial things, but yet 
peicemng a nobleness even m concealment, lejoicing 
that the kindly veil is spread wheie the untempeied 
light might have scorched us, oi the infinite clearness 
weaned ” 2 

For, as Professor Huxley says, “ Whoso calls to 
mind what I may ventuie to term the blight side of 
Christianity — that ideal of manhood, with its sti engtli 
and its patience, its justice and its pity for human 
fiailty, its helpfulness to the extremity of self-sacnfice, 
its ethical punty and nobility, which apostles have 
pictuied, m which amues of maityrs have placed then 
unshakable faith, and whence obscure men and women, 
like Catkenne of Siena and John Knox, have denved 
courage to lebuke Popes and Kings — is not likely to 
undenate the impoitance of the Christian faith as a 
factoi m human histoiy ” 3 

1 Tennj son - Ruskin 3 Science and Chi ishan Tradition 
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St Maik tells us that one of the senbes came to 
Chust and asked Him which was the gieatest Com- 
mandment “And Jesus answered him, The first of 
all the commandments is, Heai, 0 Israel, the Loid 
oui God is one Loid and thou shalt love the Loid 
thj God with all th) heart, and ivith all thy soul, and 
wnth all thy mind, and with all thy strength This is 
the fiist commandment And the second is like unto 
it, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself Theie is none othei commandment greatei 
than these And the senbe said unto lirm, Well, 
Mastei, tliorr hast said the tiuth for theie is one 
God, and theie is none othei but he and to love 
him w ith all the heat t, and w ith all the understanding, 
and with all the soul, and w ith all the sti ength, and to 
love his neighbour as himself, is moie than vdiole 
brunt offerings and sacnfices And w'hen Jesus saw 
that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou 
art not fai from the kingdom of God ” 
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I HAVE often heard sui prise expressed that Hope 
should be classed as a vntue with Faith and Chanty 
Faith could peihaps be undei stood, 01 misunderstood, 
and Chanty is obviously a virtue, but why Hope ? 

(It is, howevei, ceitamly wrong to despan and if 
despair is wiong, hope is right ('Endurance and 
tenacity of pui pose imply hope', and endurance is a 
much better test of chaiactei than any single act of 
heroism, hov evei noble Many a devoted and suffei- 
mg v oman is a real martyr 

Do not lay things too much to heait No one is 
ever really beaten unless he is discouraged 

’Tis not tlio least disparagement 
To be defeated by tli’ event , 

Nor to be beaten by main force , 

That does not make a man the w orse , 

But to tui n tail aud 1 nn av ay 
And without blows give up the day, 

Or to sui lender to tli’ assault, 

That’s no man’s fortune, but lus fault 1 

With his chaiactei istically humoious common-sense, 
Sydney Smith gave excellent advice when he said that 

1 Butler 
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_if ve wish to do anything m the woild woith doing, 
we “must not stand sluvenng on the bank, thinking 
of the cold and the dangoi, but jump in and sa amble 
thiough as well as we can It is cunous that men 
aie seldom afraid of leal dangers they aie much moie 
affected by those winch aie lmagmaiy They aie, foi 
instance, absuidly afiaid of being laughed at 
Nevei give way to false shame 

Cow aids die manv times befoio then deaths j/ 7 
The \ aliant no\ ei taste of death but once 1 

Don Quixote hanging by his ivrist from the stable 
window imagined himself ovei a terrible abyss, but 
w hen Mai itornes cut lum dow n, discovei ed that he had 
only been a few inches above the ground 

The veiy lions which frightened Misti ust and 
Timorous m the Pil gum’s Piogicss were found by 
Christian to he chained when he w alked boldly up to 
them 

Peter boldly faced the Pharisees and the soldiers, 
but could not stand the jeers of the maids and the 
servants in the hall of the Chief Priest 

How r many ai lines w r hich have been victonous in 
battle, have taken to flight m a panic during the 
night' (_ The very w r ord “panic" has come to mean a 
teiroi without a cause ) And even m bright daylight 
aie not feais and anxieties often equally without 
foundation ? 

There’s many a tumble 
'Would bieak like a bubble, 

And into the waters of Lethe depart, 

Did not we leliearse it, 

And teudoily nurse it, 

And give it a permanent place m tbe heart 


1 Shakespeare 
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Thei c’s many a soi 1 o\\ 

"Would -vanish to morion, . 

A Vo 10 we not unwilling to fuimsli tlio mugs. , 

So sadly mti uding, 

And quietly brooding, 

It batches out all sorts of homble things 1 

( The discontented man should ash himself i\ ith n horn 
he would change j He cannot expect to take one man’s 
health, anothei ’s wealth, and the home of a third If he 
is dissatisfied he must change all in all, oi not at all 
Coleridge when m gieat trouble wrote to Sn 
Humphiy Davy that “amid all these changes and 
humiliations and feais, the sense of the Eternal abides 
in me, and preserves unsubdued my cheerful faith that 
all I endure is full of blessings ” 

Never then give up hope Theie is an old prorerb 
that if it were not for Hope the heait would break 
Everything may be retrieved except despan “Woe 
to him that is faint-heai ted,” said the son of Sirach 

coinage is gone, tlicn all is gone 1 
Tucre bettei that thou badst nevei been bom - 

1 To beai is to conquei om fate ” J 

Be v ate of despeiute steps the darkest da) , 

Livo till to mon o\\, lull bale passed away 4 

Eveiy one makes mistakes /The man, it has been 
well said, who nevei makes a mistake, will make) 
nothing But we need not fall into the same enoi 
twice/ 1 Let your mistakes be lessons, and so you may 
make them stepping-stones to a bettei life 

Joseph Hume used to say that he would rathei 
have a cheerful disposition than an estate of £10,000 
a yeai 

Foi action the piesent is all-impoi tant, but theie is 
1 G Clark - Goethe 5 Campbell J Cow per 
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,t sense m which it is wiser to live in the past and the 
futrnc /Many of the misenes of life aie due to oiu 
sactificmg the future foi the piesent, the happiness of 
yeais that aie to come, foi the satisfaction of the 
momenft No doubt it is tiue that a bud m the hand 
is woitn two in the bush, but then the chances aie 
that the bird m the bush may nevei be in the cage, 
while the futute, on the conti ary, is sure to come, and 
those men aie most happy whose (^‘pleasuie is m 
niemoiy, and then ambition in heaven^/ 1 

We could hardly go far wiong if we lived in the 
iutuie , foi man “hath but to forsake the Tiansitoiy 
and Penskable with which the Tiue Life can nevei 
associate, and thereupon the Eternal, with all its 
Blessedness, will forthwith descend and dwell with 
lnni ” 

Man should, I was almost about to say above all 
things, be manly, a'nd have 

The will to do, the soul to dine 2 

Foi 

V'"'* Oui doubts aie ti utois, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win, 

By feaimg to attempt J 


Coinage is not only a vntue, but even pait of the 
veiy essence of a man (A man to be a man must be 
biave, just as a u r oman to be a v r oman must be gentle \ 
though of couise men should be gentle as well as 
biave, and women brave as well as gentle 

R eckl essness is not couiage Courage does not 
jconsist in jdespismg dangei, but m feeing it bravely 
Theie is no couiage in lunmng unnecessaiy usk , but 
w’hen dangei comes, cowardice adds to it to face it” 
boldly and coolly is the tiue path of safety To mu 

1 Rustm 2 Scott 3 Shakespeare 
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v Theie's many a sonovv 
“Would vanish to rnoiiow, 
cie we not unwilling to furnish the wings , 

So sadly intruding, 

And quietly brooding, 

It hatches out all sorts of liomble things 1 

( The discontented man should ask himself with whom 
he would change} He cannot expect to take one man’s 
health, anothex’s wealth, and the home of a third If lie 
is dissatisfied he must change all in all, 01 not at all 
Coleridge when m gieat trouble wrote to Sn 
Humphry Dai y that “amid all these changes and 
humiliations and feais, the sense of the Eternal abides 
m me, and preserves unsubdued my cheerful faith that 
all I endure is full of blessings ” 

Nevei then give up hope Theie is an old proverb 
that if it wei e not for Hope the heart would break 
Everything may be retrieved except despan “Woe 
to him that is faint-hearted,” said the son of Siracli 

v/ft com age is gone, then all is gone 1 

’ Twue bcttei that thou liadst nevei been bom - 

“To beai is to conquei oui fate ” J 

Bevne of dcspeiute steps the dnhest du^, 

Live till to moirov, will have passed away * 

Eveiy one makes mistakes ^The man, it has been 
well said, who nevei makes a mistake, will make} 
nothing But we need not fall into the same enoi 
twice/ Let youi mistakes be lessons, and so you may 
make them stepping-stones to a bettei life 

Joseph Hume used to say that he would latliei 
have a cheeiful disposition than an estate of £10,000 
a yeai 

Foi action the piesent is all-impoi tant, but theie is 
5 G Clark - Goethe 1 Campbell 4 Cow per 
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d sense m which it is wisei to live in the past <md the 
futuie y Many of the misenes of life .me due to om 
sacnficBig the futuie foi the piesent, the happiness of' 
yeais that <ue to come, foi the satisfaction of the 
momenta No doubt it is tiue that a bud in the hand 
is woith two in the bush, but then the chances aie 
that the bird in the bush may nevei be in the cage, 
while the future, on the contiaiy, is sure to come, and 
those men aie most happy whose (^‘pleasure is in 
memoiy, and then ambition m heaven ’J ) 1 

We could haidly go far wiong if we lived in the 
futuie, foi man “hath but to foi sake the Tiansitoiy 
and Penshable with w Inch the Tiue Life can nevei 
associate, and thereupon the Etei nal, ivith all its 
Blessedness, will forthwith descend and dwell with 
him ” 

Man should, I was almost about to say above all 
things, be manly, aVid have 

The will to do, the soul to duic a 
Foi 

S/'* Our doubts aie tvtutois, 

And make us lose the good we oft might w in, 

By feu mg to attempt J 

Courage is not only a vntue, but even pait of the 
veiy essence of a man (A man to be a man must be 
biave, just as a woman to be a woman must be gentle ^ 
though of course men should be gentle as well as; 
biave, and women brave as well as gentle 

R eckl essness is not couiage Com age does not 
^consist in despising dangei, but m facing it bravely 
Theie is no couiage in running unnecessary usk , but 
v r hen danger comes, cowardice adds to it to face it” 
boldly and coolly is the true path of safety To lun 

1 Itushin - Scott 3 Shakespeare 
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away fiom an enemy m battle is the way to get killed, 
especially foi those who, like Achilles, are yulneiabl e 
only in the heel ^ L 'j <'<( Wt’-v 

“To make anything veiy temble,” says Biuke, 1 
“obscunty seems in geneial to be necessaiy When 
ne know the full extent of any dangei, when we can 
accustom oui eyes to it, a gieat deal of the apprehen- 
sion vanishes ” In the old fable, the deei frightened 
by featheis fell into the hands of the hunteis, and the 
tioops, who, on the raising of the dust by a flock of 
sheep, took them foi the enemy, fell into an ambush 
Keep cool and couiageous 

Out of tlie nettle, dangei, pluck the llowci , satetj, 

and, accoidmg to the Eastern pioveib, £diaw the feet 
of contentment undei the sknt of secunty^) 

V Do not expect too much “ To know how to expect 
little,” said Goethe, “and enjoy much, is the seciet of 
success ” 

Do not expect too much, and do not expect it 
too quickly ( “Eveiytlnng comes to those who know 
how ton ait ”J The darkest shadows of life are those 
w Inch a man makes when he stands in Ins own light 
Stdl, do what we mil, sorrows must come, and it is foi 
us to beai them biavely 

“Call up,” said Richtei, “m your darkest moments 
the memoiy of the brightest” 

■/ Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffei and be strong 

We have, moreovei, always the consolation of knowing 
that / 

v Come v hat come maj , 

Time and the hour inns thiougli the roughest day 1 


1 Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful 


- Shakespeare 
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Foi, .is Geoige MacDonald says — 

For tilings can novel go badly wrong, 

If the heart he tine and the lev e ho stiong , 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping ram, 

Will be changed by love into sunshine again 

“After winter follow eth summer, after night the day 
returneth, and after a great tempest, a great calm ” 1 
However daik out path may seem, remembei that 
Time will soothe the gieatest soirows “Heaviness 
may enduie foi a night, but joy cometh m the 
morning ” 

Be still, sad heart, and cease repining , w 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some lain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary : 

If any change happens, which at fust seems like a 
misfortune, make sure at least that it is so Appear- 
ances are often deceptive, we do not live m a woi Id 
m which we can afford to be discouiaged by trifles, 
and we never know what we can do till we try 
Trouble and sonow r aie often fi lends m disguise 
Nelson turned even his blind eye to advantage w r hen 
be did not wash to see the signal for retreat Tlieie 
aie many, says Sir M E Giant Duff mhis charming life 
of Renan, “ for w r hose lives we should not have cared, 
but whose death we envy ” And m history, quite as 
many owe their immoitality to the scaffold as to the 
thi one If we suffei, it is either for oui own fault 01 
foi the general good 

VWisd men ne’ei sit and ivail then loss, 

But cheerly seek how to ledress then liaims " 


1 Imitation of Christ 


2 Longfellow 


3 felnhc-ijicare 
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While, moreovei, we may he thankful for and 
enjoy to the full the innumerable blessings of life, 
i\e must not look upon sonous and suffenngs as 
unmixed evils No one u ould be the bettei foi 
constant and unvaried success , even if it wei e not 
too gi eat a trial, it could not but enervate and weaken 
To oveicome difficulties, to lesist temptation, to bear 
sonovs bravely — laises, strengthens, and ennobles the 
cliaractei 

“Face to face with Eternity, the gieat thing is to 
v alk gi andly ton aids it ” 1 

We may thoioughly enjoy the soft air and blight 
sunshine of summei, but Natuic ones much of its 
grandeui and beauty to the snows and stoims of 
winter 

Kingsley in a noble ode does justice to the 1101th- 
east uind — 


Let the luscious South wind 
Bieathe m lo\ers’ sighs, 
Whilst the lu7y gallants 
Bash in ladies eyes 
What does he hut soften 
Heai t alike and pen 1 
'Tis the hard gray weathei 
Breeds liaid English men 


But the black North eastei, 
Thiongli the snowstorm liuiled, 
Dm es our English hearts of oak 
Seav ard round the v, orld 
Come and strong within us 
.Stir the Viking s blood 
Bracing biain and sinew 
Blow, thou wind of God 


1 Geihie 
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Ti oubles at e a mot al Not bh-eastei Tliev sti engtlien 

and bi ace us — 

Beyond the gauds and tiappmgs of lesion n 
This is the lieto’s complement and ciovn , 

Tins missed, one stmggle had been wanting still 
One glorious tiuimph of heioic will 1 

“What do von think,” says Epictetus, “that 
Hercules i\ ould hat e been if thei e had not been such a 
lion, and hydia, and stag, and boai, and ceitam unjust 
and bestial men, whom Heicules used to drive away 
and cleat out 1 And what w ould he have been doing 
if theie had been nothing of the land 1 Is it not plain 
that he would hate mapped himself up and slept ? 
In the fust place, then, he would not have been a 
Heicules, when he ivas di earning away his life in such 
luxury and ease , and even if he had been one, what 
would have been the use of him 1 and what the use of 
his aims, and of the strength of the othei parts of his 
body, and his endurance and noble spirit, if such 
circumstances and occasions had not roused and exei- 
cised him ? ” 

When Socrates was condemned, Apollodorus 
lamented that he should suftei so unjustly “Would 
you then,” said the plulosophei, “have had me 
guilty 1 ’ 

This, says St Peter, is praiseworthy, “if a man foi 
conscience toward God enduie grief, suffering wrong- 
fully Foi w r hat gloiy is it, if, wdien ye he buffeted 
for youi faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, w hen 
ye do well, and suffei foi it, ye take it patiently, tins 
is acceptable w ltli God ” 

1 Hem - ) Tin lor 
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We should not only do to others as we should wish 
them to do to us, but think of others kindly as ve 
should wish them to think of us If we make no 
allowances foi them, how can we expect them to do so 
foi us ? Moreover, on the u hole, v e shall find that a 
charitable constiuction of others is more likely to be 
the right one than not 

“Some pei sots think to get through the difficulties 
of life, a f H^rpiibAl is said to bate done across the 
Alps, by pourli)^ vinegar on them ” 1 

Others aie leady to make sacrifices, but they neglect 
those little acts of kindness and affection which add so 
much to the brightness and happiness o of life No kind 
v ord, no good deed, is ever lost 

Even if we have reason to complain, the offence is 
seldom so senous as we suppose, and to resent injuries 
only makes them voise Revenge does uS^moie harm 
than the mjuiy itself , and ^10 one eyeWmtended to 
hurt another, but he did at the,same time a greater 
haim to himself, “as the Bee slum-pensh if she stings 
angrily ” 2 ' ' 

The vulture, we aie told, scents nothing but cainon, 
and the Snapping tm tie is said to bite befoie it leaves 
the egg, and aftei it is dead 

1 Guesses at Truth 2 King Alfred’s tinnslition of Boethius 
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So also some people go through the world looking 
for faults It is far wiser, however, to admire than 
to criticise, nor is carping really true criticism Ev on 
if there be a skeleton in the cupboard, it is probably 
not the only thing theie The bones do not make the 
man Criticism may be true, but is it the whole truth ? 
It is v ery interesting to be behind the scenes, but it is 
not the best place for seeing the play Try to look 
out for the good and not the evil, both in people and' 
in life, and you will see what you look for 

Always be patient We know that if children are 
fractious it is m nine cases out of ten because they are 
suffering, and men and women are but grown-up 
children in this respect, as m others In most cases, if 
we knew all the circumstances, if we knew what they 
were feeling, we should be sorry for, and not angry 
with, people who are cross Make many allowances, 
you are not likely to make too many 

If we know that any one is ill, how patient we 
become Nothing is grudged Everything is done 
that can be thought of They are spared all possible 
annoyance or natation But why then only? How 
much bettei it would be if we were always as kmd 
and considerate 

We do not know the anxious cares, the weight of 
soi row, the secret sufienngs of others If then you 
have been justly offended, do not complain You have 
an oppoitumty for forgiveness Make the best of 
everything and everybody 

“ De mortuis ml nisi bonum ” is a good maxim, but 
why confiue it to the dead! How is it that for one 
kind word, one good deed told of others, we hear so 
many lll-natuied stones or unfavourable comments? 
How much better w ould it be if people would speak of 
the living as they do of the dead 

Do not then condemn others hastdy, if at all 

st 
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Judge not • The workings of Ins brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see , 

TVhat looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s puie light may only he 
A scar, brought fiom some well won field, 

Where thou wouldst only faint and yield 1 

There may be, theie certainly will be, occasions on 
rhich it is necessary to express disapproval , but as a 
ule, if it is impossible to say anything kind and 
haritable, it is bettei to say nothing at all Sydney 
Smith is repoited to have sent a message to an 
acquaintance who had been abusing him m his absence, 
that he was welcome to lack him also when he was 
not there Most of us, however, would rather be 
found fault with, if at all, to our faces, and aie 
especially sensitive to what is said of us when we are 
not there to defend ourselves People may laugh and 
seem amused at having ill-natuied things said about 
[ others, but depend upon it they will draw the natural 
infeience that their turn will come next, and will like 
you none the bettei, however they may laugh with 
you at the moment 

Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler, sister woman, 

Though they may gang a henmn’ uiang, 

To step aside is human 


Then at the balance let s be mute, 

We never can adjust it , 

What’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted 2 

I must also put in a word foi animals Seneca 
truly observes that “what with hooks, snares, nets, 

dogs (and we must now add guns), we aie at wai with 
1 A. A Procter 2 Bums 
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all living creatui es ” It is apparently a necessity of 
our existence that we should live to some extent at 
the expense of other animals Since then we one 
them so much, we ought all the moie to avoid 
inflicting on them any unnecessary suffering 

In o\ er to blend our pleasuie 01 our pnde 
With son on of the meanest thing that feels 1 

And so “if thy heart be right, then will every 
creatui e be to thee a mirroi of life, and a book of 
holy doctrine ” 2 

We do not now, most of us, believe that animals 
have souls, and yet probably the majonty of manhood 
from Buddha to Wesley and Kingsley have done so 
Birds indeed have something especially ethereal 
St Fiancis, “perfectty suie that he himself w r as a 
spiritual being, thought it at least possible that buds 
might be spiritual beings likewise, incarnate like 
himself m moital flesh, and saw no degradation to the 
dignity of human nature m claiming kindled lovingly, 
with cieatures so beautiful, so wonderful, who (as he 
fancied in his old-fashioned way) praised God m the 
forest, even as angels did m heaven ” 3 

But hoivevei this may be, assuredly animals should 
be treated with kindness and consideration, it is a 
dime to inflict on them any unnecessary suffering 
Wordsworth calls — 

That best poition of a good man’s life 
His little, nameless, unremomboied acts 
Of kindness and of love 

And Coleridge truly says — 

He piayeth well, who lovetli veil 

Both man and bird and beast 

He prayeth best, who lovetli best 


1 Wordsworth 


- Thomas a Kompis 


3 Kingsley 
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All things both great and small , 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all 


/l 


Among all Ins splendid passages, there is none more 
magnificent than that m which Shakespeare tells us 
that 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle lain fiom heaven 
Upon the place beneath it is twice blest , 

It blessetli him that gives and him that takes 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his ci own , 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the di cad and fear of kings , 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway , 

It is entlnoned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself , 

Aud eaitlily power doth then show likest God’s 
When mere) seasons justice 


Chanty is too often taken as synonymous with the 
giving of alms, and no doubt it is tiue, as m the 
celebiated Gieek lines, that 

Strangers and poor men are all sent from Zeus, 

Aud alms, liowe\er small, are sweet 


But yet alms-giving is only one form of charity , 
by no means the chief, and one which, unless 
judiciously exercised, may do, and often does, more 
haim than good 

Much more impoitant is the feeling of sympathy 
and affection 

-f Tcacli me to feel anotliei’s woe, 

To hide the faults I see , 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me 1 


1 Pope 
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Foiget injuries, but never forget a kindness 

How sliai per than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child 1 


“How many there aie who are unworthy of the 
light of day, and yet the sun rises ” 2 

Those who do not forgive others cannot expect to 
be forgiven themselves 

“Suppose youi selves undei the appiehension of 
appioachmg death, that you were just going to 
appeal, naked and without disguise, befoie the Judge 
of all the earth, to give an account of youi behavioui 
towards yom fellow-cieatuies could anything raise 
more dieadful apprehensions of that judgment than 
the reflection that you had been implacable, and 
without meicy towards those who had offended you 
•without that foigiving spuifc towaids others, which, 
that it may now be exerted towards youi self, is youi 
only hope? And these natuial appiehensions aie 
authonsed by our Saviour’s application of the parable 
‘ So likewise shall My heavenly Father do also unto 
you, if ye fiom youi heart foigive not every one his 
bi other their trespasses ’ ” 3 

The divine precept to forgive injuries and love 
our enemies, though not altogether absent fiom other 
systems of morality, is yet especially Christian The 
Bible uiges it over and over again “For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, youi heavenly Father will also 
forgive you but if ye forgive not men their tiespasses, 
neither will youi Fathei forgive youi trespasses ” 4 
Hay 1 foigxveness is not enough AVe must go 
fui thei 

“I say unto you, Love youi enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 


-y 


1 Shakespeare 2 Seneca 3 Dr Butler 4 St Matthau 
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you , that ye may be the children of youi Fatliei which 
is in heaven foi he maheth his sun to use on the evil 
and upon the good, and sendeth ram on the just and 
on the unjust ,,:L 

“ Charity,” says St Paul, 

Charity sufFeietli long, and is kind , 

Chanty onvieth not , 

Chanty i auntetli not itself, is not puffed up, 

Doth not belme itself unseemly, 

Seeketh not her own, 

Is not easil} pioioked, 

Thmhetli no evil , 

Rcjoicetli not in iniquity, hut rejoiceth m the truth , 
Beareth all things, bclieveth all things, 

Hopeth all things, endureth all things 

“ Chanty never faileth but whether there be pio 
phecies, they shall fail , whether theie be tongues, they 
shall cease , whether thei e be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away Now abideth faith, hope, chanty, these 

three, but the gi eatest of these is chai lty ” 

1 Rt Matthew 
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As a mere question of getting on in the world chaiacter 
and steadiness will do more for a man than cleverness 
I would not of couise base the importance of charactei 
mainly on any such consideration, still it is none the 
less true It is moie important to do right than to 
know it, and whethei we wish to he good, or to he 
piosperous and happy, we should follow exactly the 
same couise Golden deeds make golden days x/' 
The worth of a life is to be measured by its moral 
value “ Once make up your mind never to stand 
waiting and hesitating when your conscience tells you 
what you ought to do, and you have got the key to 
every blessing that a sinner can leasonably hope for ” 1 
You will never m the long run mcrease your happi- 
ness by neglecting or evading a duty It is as charac- 
tei istic of the wise man as of the good one, that 

He holds no parley with unmanly fears , 

Where dutj bids, he confidently steers , 

Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 

And, trusting m lus God, sin mounts them all 2 

What is necessary for ti ue success m life 1 But 
“ one thing is needful Money is not needful , power 
1 Keble 2 Wordsworth 
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is not needful , cle-\eincss is not needful , fame is not 
needful , liberty is not needful , even health is not the 
one thing needful , but character alone — a thoioughly 
cultivated will — is that w Inch can tiuly save us, and, 
if we aie not saied in this sense, ire must certainly be 
damned ” 1 

Youi chaiactei will be what you youiself choose 
to make it We cannot all be poets or musicians, 
gieat artists or men of science, “there aie manv othei 
things of which thou canst not say, I am foimed 
foi them by nature Show those qualities then, which 
( are altogether in thy power sincerity, gravity, endui- 
ance of laboui, aversion to luxury, benevolence, frank- 
ness, no love of superfluity, fieedom fiom tnfling, 
magnanimity Dost thou not see how maity qualities 
thou art immediately able to exhibit, in which tlieie is 
no excuse of natural incapacity and unfitness, and yet 
thou still lemainest voluntarily below the maik 1 or ait 
thou compelled, thiough being defectively furnished by 
natuie, to murmui, and be mean, and to flatter, and to 
find fault w ith thy pooi body and to ti y to please men, 
and to make great display, and to be lestless in thy 
mind? No, by the Gods but thou mightest have 
been deliveied fiom these things long ago Only, if 
in truth thou canst be chaiged with being rather slow 
and dull of compiehension, thou must exeit thyself 
about this also, not neglecting it, noi yet taking 
C pleasure m, thy dulness ” 2 

Never do anything of which you will have cause to 
be ashamed Theie is one good opinion which is of 
the gieatest lnipoitance to you, namely, youi own 
“An easy conscience,” says Seneca, “is a continual 
feast ” 

Fianklm, to whom we aie indebted foi much good 
advice, adopted a plan 'which I cannot lecommend 
1 Blackie 2 Marcus Aurelius 
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After a cleat and concise sumniary of the vutues, he 
says, “ My intention being to acquire the habitude of 
all these, I judged it would be well not to distiact my 
attention by attempting the whole at once, but to fix 
it on one of them at a time , and when I should be 
master of that, then to proceed to anothei, and so on, 
till I should have gone through the thirteen, ” (Temper- 
ance, Silence, Order, Resolution, Frugality, Industiy, 
Sincerity, Justice, Moderation, Cleanliness, Tianquillity, 
Chastity, and Humility) It seems difficult to lmaginei 
that he can really have acted on this theoiy , for “if! 
you take home one of Satan’s relations, the whole family] 
will follow ” 

How astonished v e should be, said Bishop Wilson, 
“to heai one, upon giving monies to a poor body, bid 
him go to the ale-house and spend it, go and venture 
it m gaming, go and buy yourself some foolish toy 1 
Why then should you do that yourself, which you own 
you should be laughed at to bid another do ? ” 

Look up and not down “The man,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield, “ who does not look up, will look down, 
and the spirit which does not dare to soar, is destined 
pei haps to grovel ” 

Oh, who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name 1 
Whilst in that sound there is a cliaim 
' The neive to luace, the heait to warm, 

As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young from youthful couch mil stait, 

And vow , mth lifted hands outspiead, 

Like them to act a noble pait 1 

No doubt, having legaid to the lealities of existence, 
the ordinary foims of ambition seem quite beneath our 
notice, and indeed some of our gieatest men, Shake- 
speare and Milton and Dai win, have owed nothing to the 

1 Joanna Bavllie 
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honorns 01 titles winch Governments can give One 
great drawback of ordinal y ambition is that it can 
never be satisfied As in the ascent of a mountain, 
when we reach one summit we find anothei befoie us 
The greatest conqueiois, Alexander and Napoleon for 
instance, u ere never contented Victims of misplaced 
ambition, they could not “lest and be thankful ” “He 
that is used to go forward,” says Bacon, and “ findeth 
a stop, falleth out of his own favour, and is not the 
thing he was ” 

It is, liovever, going too fai to say with the Poet 
that r 

V One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is w ortli an age w ithout a name v 


Selfish ambition is like a will o’ the wisp, a glitteung 
deception 


’Tis a glorious cheat, 
It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy 
And lifts his humble window, and comes m 
The nariow walls expand, and spread away 
Into a kingly Palace, and the roof 
Lifts to the sky, and unseen fingers w T oik 
The ceilings with rich blazonry, and wntc 
His name m burning letters over all 


And what is its lewaid ? At best a name 

Praise — when the eai has giown too dull to heal, ' 

Gold — where the senses it should please are dead, 

"Wreaths — wlieie the hair they cover has grown giay, 

Fame — when the heait it should have thrilled is numb , 

All things but love, wliou love is what we want , 

And close behind comes Death, and ere w e know 
That even these unavailing gifts are ours, 

He sends us, stripped and naked, to the graa e 1 

"What can lank alone do ? Mane de Medicis, Queen 


1 N P Willis 
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of Fiance, Regent of Fiance, mother of the King of 
Fiance, of the Queen of Spam, the Queen of England, 
and the Duchess of Savoy, was deseited by her children, 
who would not e\ en receive her into their dominions, 
and died at Cologne m misery, almost of hunger, after 
ten years of peisecution. 

All crowns are moie 01 less ciowns of thorns The 
better and more conscientious the weaier, the more 
heavily do the responsibilities of power weigh on him 
It is impossible not to feel anxious when an eiror of 
judgment may bring misery to thousands 

No doubt v ith progiess, however slow, life is in- 
teresting, without it, almost unendurable Foi 

Tlieie are times w lien all would fain aspire, 

And gladly use the helps to raise them higher, 

"Which Music, Poesy, 01 Nature brings 1 

Man v as meant to gi ow, not to stand still Many • 
of us at any late cannot stand still , we must go 
forward or die In aspiring, howevei, be scrupulous 
about the means as well as the end An apparent 
rise, if obtained by evil means, is really a fall 

How then can v e reconcile these two necessities of 
out natuie 1 Our ambition should be to lule ourselves, 
the tiue kingdom for each one of us , and true pio- 
gress is to know more, and be more, and to do more 
In this progress there need be no stop , with every 
step it becomes safer, not more hazardous The first 
and highest ambition a man can have is to do lus 
duty 

No pomp poetic crovued, no forms enchained him, 

No fi lends applauding watched, no foes anaigned him , 
Death found him there, without giandeui 01 beauty, 

Only an lionest man, doing lus duty 2 

It is said that the word Glory ” does not appear 
1 Trench 2 Mrs Craik, 
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once in the Duke of "Wellington’s despatches “ Duty ” 
was the watchw ord of his life 

Without excluding ambition then, let youis be that 
of the Saint and Sage For 

Vanity herself had bettei taught 
A suier path even to the fame he sought, 

By pointing out on History’s fiuitless page 
Ten thousand eonqueiois foi a single sage 1 

A hundred yeais hence what difference will it make 
whethei you were uch or poor, a peer 01 a peasant 1 ? 
but what difference may it not make whethei you did 
w hat was light or what was wrong? 

“ What we think, or what w r e know, or what 
we believe, is in the end,” says Ruslan, “ of little 
consequence The only thing of consequence is what 
we do ” 

But wheie shall wisdom ho found * 

And vlieie is the place of undei standing ? 

Man Lnoweth not the price thereof , 

Keith 01 is it found m the land of the living 
The depth saith, It is not in me , 

And the sea saith, It is not with me 
It cannot be gotten foi gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed foi the puce theieof 




No mention shall be made of coral, oi of pearls 
Foi the jn ice of wisdom is above rubies 


The feai of the Loid, that is wisdom , 

And to depait from evil is understanding 2 


Be honest and truthful “The first sin on the 
eaitli,” says Jean Paul Richtei — “happily the Devil 
was guilty of it, on the tiee of knowledge — was a 
lie ” Honesty is the best, as w ell as the only i lght, 
policy 


1 Byron 


2 Job 
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A false balance is abomination to the Lord 
But a just weight is Ins delight 1 

“Truth,” said Chaucei, “is the highest thing a man 
can keep” Claiendon observes of Falkland that he 
was “so severe an adoier of tiuth, that he could as 
easily have given himself leave to steal, as to dis- 
semble ” 

“To depart fiom the truth affords a testimony that! 
one first despises God, and then feais man ” 2 

It is v ell to be ashamed of yourself if you are m 
the wrong , but never be ashamed to m\ n it 

“There are innumerable qualities which make the 
man, and fit him for that work m life which he is 
meant to do But theie is one quality which is 
essential, without which a man is not a man, without 
which no really great life was evei lived, without 
which no leally great woik was evei achieved — that 
is truth, truth in the inward parts Look at all the 
really great and good men Why do we call them 
great and good? Because they dare to be tiue to 
themselves, they daie to be what they aie ” 8 

Tins above all, — To thine own self be true , 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man 4 

Two things, said Wordsworth, “ contradictory as 
they may seem, must go together , manly dependence, 
and manly independence, manly reliance, and manly 
self-reliance ” Leai n to obey and you null know how 
to command Drill is good discipline both of mind 
and body, and a bad soldier will nevei make a good 
general 

^ \If success attend you 
Do not give way to pride 


1 Proveibs 

s Max Milder 


2 Plutarch 
4 Shakespeare 
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"V Pndo go e tli before destruction, 

And an haughty spirit before a fall. ] 

We often associate passion uith action and patience 
-with inaction But this is a mistake Patience 
requires strength, while passion is a sign of weakness 
and want of self-control Passions weaken, hut habits 
strengthen, vith age 

If you give way to ill temper and evil thoughts, you 
instal a monstei in your heait, he will soon become a 
tyrant, will 10b you of peace and happiness, fill you with 
emy, hatred, and all unchantableness, with jealousy, 
anxiety, and fear, and end by destioymg you body and 
soul 

If you are placed in authority, be scrupulously 
just and couiteous “The good mistress,” says an 
Eastern pioverb, “speaketh and her seivants fly, she 
pomteth and the thing is done , foi the law of love is 
in their hearts, her kindness addeth wings to their feet ” 
Sadi tells us that an Oriental monarch once gave an 
01 dei to put an innocent person to death He said, 

“ 0 king, spaie thyself I shall suffer pam but foi a 
moment, uhile the guilt shall attach to thee for evei ” 

Power brings with it responsibility But m any case 
do not think what you would like to do, but v hat you 
ought to do This is the only true load to happiness 

If theie is a doubt between two duties, take the 
neaiest Some worthy people neglect their Faindy for 
the sake of the Heathen, but Sympathy, like Chanty, 
should begin at home 

Every thing in this world makes foi ligliteousness 
Of this we can easily convince ourselves We talk of! 
punishment for sin Who punishes us? We punish j 
ourselves The voild is so arranged that goodness) 
brings joy, and evil sorrow To sin and not to suffer, 
would invoke an mterfeience with the laws of nature 

1 Prcaerbs 
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Forgiveness of sin does not mean that we shall not 
be punished That is not only an impossibility, but 
would be a misfortune In fact theie is no greater 
misfortune than prospenty m evil If you do iv hat 
is wrong the memories of the past will haunt you in 
the future Those you have injured may forgive you, 
but m so doing they will heap coals of fire on youi 
head, for their generosity will make your offence seem 
all the blacker 

Conduct is life in the long run happiness and* 
prosperity depend upon it External circumstances 
aie of comparatively little importance, it does not so 
much matter what surrounds us, as what we are 
Watch youiself then day by day Habit is second 
nature “Sou an act, and j^ou reap a habit, sou a 
habit, and you reap a character, sow a character, and 
you reap a destiny ” 1 We all grow a little eveiy day, 
eithoi bettei 01 worse It is well at night to ask 
oneself which ? 

“Mankind," said Emerson, “divides itself into two 
classes — Benefactors and Malefactors ” If you belong 
to the latter you turn friends into enemies, make 
memory a pain, life a sorrow, the world a prison, and 
death a tenor While, on the other hand, if you can 
put one bright and good thought into the mind, one 
happy houi into the life of any one, you have done the 
work of a good Angel 

It would be a great thing if every one would shut 
himself up for an houi eveiy day — for one hour — 
even for half an hour of peace and meditation It is 
impossible to say there is not time Sir K Peel used 
to read a chapter of the Bible every night after he 
came back from the House of Commons, though I 
must admit that the House did not sit as long in those 
days as it does now 

Think on what is good and you will not do what is 
eviL 


1 Bon'd man 
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i On death and judgment, heaven and hell, 

Who oft doth think, must needs do u ell 1 

4md gteat is the lewaid 

My son, foiget not mj law , 

But let thine heart keep my commandments 
Foi length of days, and long life, 

And pe ice, shall they add to thee 2 

Do not put it off Do not make youth an excuse 
“We "shall all be peifectly vntuous,” said Maiguerite 
de Yalois, “ when there is no longei any flesh on oui 
bones ” 

“Remember thy Cieator m the days of thy youth ” 
To die as vv e should v\ ish, we must live as w e ought 
To the good man Death has no tenors Bishop 
Tlurlwall during his last illness occupied himself by 
tianslating into seven languages “As Sleep is the 
bvothei of Death, thou must be careful to commit 
thyself to the caie of him who is to awaken thee, 
both fiom the Death of Sleep and fiom the Sleep of 
Death ” 

When Socrates was before his accusers he did not 
speak, says Cicero, “ as a man condemned to death, but 
as one ascending into heaven ” 

What will you gain, said Seneca, “if you do your 
duty biavely and generously? You will gam the 
doing of it — the deed itself is the gam ” We ought 
to do what is right, not fiom hope of the pi onuses, or 
fear of punishment, but from love of what is good, 
because “thy testimonies are the veiy joy of my 
heart ” 

; Virtue is its own reward To some, indeed, super- 
natural rewaids and punishments may be necessary as 
inducements to abstain fiom crime “I see m what 
mud this man sticks,” says Spinoza, “he is one of 
those who w ould follow after his own lusts, if he w r ere 
1 Sir \V Raleigh 


- Proveibs 
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nob restrained by the feat of hell He abstains from 
evil actions and fulfils God’s commands like a slave 
against his will, and for his bondage he expects to be 
regarded by God with gifts far moio to his taste than 
Divine Love, and great in proportion to his original 
dislike of virtue” Again, elsewkeie, he draws an 
ironical picture of the pious “ coming before God at the 
Judgment, and looking to be endowed with incalculable 
blessings in recompense for the grievous burden of their 
piety Foi him, who is truly vise, Blessedness is not 
the reward of virtue, but Virtue itself And though 
the way thereto be steep, jet it may be found — all 
things excellent are as difficult, as they aie rare ” 

We know that ne cannot bo perfect, but yet we 
should aim at perfection in character as m e\ erj thing 
else Moreovei, we have all implanted m us a suie 
guide, and if we follow Conscience wo cannot go far 
wrong Eveiy one who chooses maj 1, lead a noble life 
« Always then place before yourself the highest 
possible ideal 

Unless above himself he can 
E\alt linnsclt, how poor a thing is man 1 

Thus, perhaps, and if at all thus only, can you 
train yourself so that, if a man, it may be eventually 
said of you as Shakespeare makes Maik Antony say of 
Brutus, 

His life ins gentle, and the elements 
So mixed m him that Nature might stand up 
And say to nil the world, “Tins was a man I” 

And if a woman, that joa may become 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command , 

And yet a spn it still, and bright 
With something of an angel light 2 


1 Vaughan 


N 
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Sn W Scott’s last words to Lockhai t on Ins death- 
bed were ‘ 13e virtuous — be religious — be a good 
man Nothing else will bo any comfort when you 
come to lie here ” 

Even Balaam v lslied, “ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his ” 



CHAPTER. XVIII 

ON PEA.CE AND HAPPINESS 

Prosperity and happiness do not by any means always 
go togethei, and many people are miseiable though 
they have, as it would seem, everything to malce them 
happy Nature may give all she can to “hei darling 
the strongest/’ — wealth, power, titles, and a long life, 
but she cannot make lnm happy He must do that for 
himself A life of earthly success is full of penis and 
anxieties If a man has not got the elements of 
happiness in himself, not all the beauty and variety, 
the pleasures and intei ests of the world can give it 
him Happiness depends much on the power of 
conti oiling and directing the thoughts, — avoiding what 
is painful, and recalling pleasant memories To one 
man, says Schopenhauer, “the world is barren, dull, 
and superficial , to another rich, interesting, and full 
of meaning” Happiness is a thing to be practised, 
like the violm If we take the right means it -will 
come, but we must not seek it too curiously Oiu 
greatest joy goes back to Hades, “if Oipheus-like, we 
turn to look at her ” 1 “ Fly pleasures and they will 

follow you ” 2 

1 Dallas 2 Frantlm 
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Do nob think too much of yourself , you aie not the 
only person m the world 

Do not seek for amusement, says Buskin, “but be 
alwajs leady to be amused” It is a great thing to 
make life a succession of pleasures, even if they are 
little ones 

The sense of humour, for instance, is a gift peculiai 
to man Theie is some doubt whether animals have 
reason, but they apparently haae not the gift of 
merriment, and “ the most completely lost of all days,” 
said Chamfoit, “is the one m which we ha\e not 
laughed” What a pleasuie it is to hear a merry 
Laugh 1 How it lightens everything up 

A merry heart goes all the daj, 

Your sad tires in a mile a 1 

If the day be dark, brighten it up 

“Good humout,” said one of oui Bishops, “is nine- 
tenths of Chustianity ” , and the secret of good temper 
is to fly from irritating thoughts , if you are put out, 
“ let not the sun go down upon youi wrath ” 2 It takes 
tv o to make a quarrel, do notj'ou be one of them 

Some people are always grumbling, if they had 
been born in the Garden of Eden they would haa e 
found much to complain of Otheis aie happy any- 
where , they see beauties and blessings all around 
them 

To what a heaven the Earth might grow, 

If foar beneath the Eai th were laid, 

If hope failed not, nor love decayed 3 

If you think of yourself you will gencially be sad, 
but if you think foi others you will be happj 7 “ On ne 
se lepose,” says Cherbuhez, “qu’en s’oubhant ” To 
foiget oneself is more important than anything one can 
remember 

Some people are alwaj s grumbling , if they had 

1 Shakespeare 2 Epistle to the Ephesians 

J Morns Earthly Pautrhse, n 122 
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(Cheerfulness is a great moial tome (As sunshine 
brings out the flowers and upens the fruit, so does 
cheerfulness — the feeling of fieedom and life — develop 
m us all the seeds of good, — all that is best m US') 

Cheerfulness is a duty ive owe to others There is 
an old tiadition that a cup of gold is to be found 
wherever a lambow touches the earth, and there are 
some people whose smile, tho sound of whose i oice, whose 
very piesence seems, like a lay of sunshine, to turn 
eveiything they touch into gold Men never bieak down 
as long as they can keep cheerful “ A meny heart r 
a continual feast to otheis beside itself ” 1 The shadow 
of Floience Nightingale cured moie than her medicines, 
andhf we shaie the burdens of others we lighten oui own \ 

It seems to be supposed by some that cheerfulness 
implies thoughtlessness , there is, kowevei, no necessary 
connection between them The lightest spirits, says 
Arnold, “which aie indeed one of the greatest of 
earthly blessings, often play lound the most earnest 
thought and the tenderest affection, and with far more 
grace than when they aie united with the shallowness 
and haidness of him who is, in the sight of God, a 
fool ” 2 

There are many whose very birth is a sentence of 
hard labour for life But that does not apply to the 
poor only The uch now work quite as hard, or even 
harder (Moreover, how many there are whose very 
money makes them miserable, — m whose life there is 
no rest, no calm, no peace 1 ) "We cannot m tins woild 
avoid sufferings, but if we choose v, e may rise above 
them To do so we must hang the chambei -walls of 
our memory with beautiful pictures and happy recol- 
lections If we cannot entirely legulate our di earns m 
sleep, we can at least fill our waking hours with happy 
day-dreams 


1 C Buxton 


0 Arnold, Chi istian Life 
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All wish, bilb few know how, to enjoy themselves 
They do not realise the dignity and delight of life 

We cannot expect to avoid suffering and sorrow, but 
it rests with us whether we accept them cheerfully 01 
submit gloomily “ I feel,” said W eslev^ “but by God’s 
grace I do not fret ” Do not magnify small troubles 
into great trials (We are too apt to take serious 
matters lightly, and light matters seriously ) “What 
tiouble is there in this life,” says Cicero, “that can 
appeal great to him who has acquainted himself 
with eternity and the extent of the univeise ? For 
what is theie in human knowledge, 01 the shoit 
span of this life, that can appear great to a avisc 
man? Avhose mind is always so upon its guaid that 
nothing can befall him winch is unexpected ” Man 
disquieteth himself in vain “Some men,” said Lucretius,, 
“aie as much afraid m the light, as children m the 
dark ” 

Time cures sonow as Avell as Avounds Moieover, 
Avhat A\e have to guard against is not death but 
temptation Many, says Baxtei, seem to think of 
Heaven as “to be toleiated lathei than the flames of 
Hell, but not to be desired in companson Aiuth the 
felicity of earth ” 

“A cultivated mind, I do not mean that of a 
philosopher, but any mind to Avlnch the fountains of 
knoivledge have been opened, and AA r hich has been 
taught in any toleiable degree to exercise its faculties 
aviII find sources of inexhaustible interest in all that 
surrounds it, in the objects of Nature, the achieA r e- 
ments of Art, the imagination of Poetry, the incidents 
of Histoiy, the ways of mankind, past and piesent, 
and their prospects m the futuie It is possible, 
indeed, to become indifferent to all this, and that too 
Avithout haring exhausted a thousandth part of it , 
but only rvhen one has had fiom the beginning no 
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moial 01 human intei est m these things, and has sought 
in them only the gratification of cuiiosity ” 1 

We live m a woild of flowers and trees and grass, 
livers and lakes and seas, mountains and sunshine 
Nature is blight to the bright, comforting to those who 
u ill accept comfort 

t * Still i\as tho sunny morn and fair, 

A scented haze was m tho an , 

So soft it \\ as, it seemed as spring 
Had come once more her arms to fling 
About the dying yeai, and hiss 
The lost n orld into dreams of bliss 2 

But to appieciate the beautiful we must have the 
sense of beauty Much is said about the intelligence 
of the Dog and the Elephant, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the most beautiful view in the world 
would give them any pleasure 

We sometimes hear people complain of being dull, 
— that they have nothing to do , but m that case 
the dulnoss is m themselves “ If a man of education, 
who has health, eyes, hands, and leisure, wants an 
object, it is only because God Almighty has bestowed 
all those blessings upon a man who does not deserve 
them ” 3 

VNeither wealth nor rank wall ensuie happiness 
Without love and chanty and peace of mind you may 
be rich and great and powerful, but you cannot he 
happy ^ 

There is a Peisian story that the Gieat King being 
out of spmts consulted Ins astrologeis, and lvas told 
that happiness could be ensured by wealing the shirt 
of a perfectly happy man The Court and all the 
prospeious classes m the country were searched in 

1 John Stuart Mill " W Moms s Southey 
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\ din No such man could be discovered At last 
a labouiei coming fiom his work was found to fulfil 
the condition , he was absolutely happy But, alas ' 
the remedy was as far off as ever The man had no 
shut 

I have alieady shown that, as the wisest of men 
have been agieed, happiness cannot be bought with 
money, neither can it be grasped by powei The 
crowns of lungs aie lined with thorns The gieatei 
part of mankind, said Hiero to Simonides, “aie deluded 
by the splendoiu of royalty , I am not at all surprised, 
for the multitude appeal to me to judge of people as 
happy 01 miseiable puncipally fiom what they see 
For my own pait, I know fiom evpenence extremely 
well, and I assuie you, Simonides, that kings have the 
smallest share of the gieatest enjoyments and the 
largest share of the gieatest of evils ’ ,:1 

If you are unhappy, many wull find consolation in 
Massillon’s suggestion, “D’ou vient cela ? O Homme 1 
ne serait-ce point parce que vous etes lci-bas deplace , 
que vous etes fait pour le ciel , que la teri e n’est pas 
votre patrie, et que tout ce qui n’est pour Dieu n’est 
uen pour ious ” 

“But to tell of the varying lights of pleasuie, and 
all the winning ways of goodness, we aie wholly at a 
loss , and the most we can say of the greatest goodness 

is, that there is an unknow n indescribable charm about 

it , the most we can say of the highest bliss, that it is 
unutterable ” 2 

We are all apt to w r oiskip idols, to “spend money 
for that which is not bread, and laboui for that which 
satisfieth not ” , 3 but if we look aright, w e may all say 
with Dante — 

And wliat I saw w as equal ecstasy , 

One universal smile it seemed of all things , 


1 Xenophon 


2 Bacon 
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Jo y past compaie , gladness unutterable , 

Imperishable life of peace and love , 

Evliaustless riches, and unmeasured bliss 

E\eiythmg m Nature is regulated by wise and 
beneficent lair, eveiy thing is linked together and ivoiks 
for good If ire suffer, it is either oui on n fault or 
for the general welfare There is no duty, said Seneca, 
“the fulfilment of which will not make you happier, 
not any temptation for which there is no lemedy ” 
According to Ciceio, Epicuius laid it doun that 
there nere “thiee kinds of desires the first, such as 
nere natuial and neeessaiy , the second, such as nere 
natural but not necessary, the third, such as were 
neither natural nor neeessaiy And these aie all such 
that those udneh are neeessaiy aie satisfied without 
much trouble or expense , even those Avhicli are natural, 
and not neeessaiy, do not lequire a great deal, because 
natuie itself makes the riches, which are sufficient to 
content it, easy of acquisition and of limited quantity , 
but as for vain desires, it is impossible to find any limit 
to, or any moderation m them ” 

Thotoughly to enjoy life, however, n r e must he 
prepared to deny oursehes, to forgo many tempting 
pleasures, to think as little as possible about oneself 
“ On lie se repose,” says Cherbuliez, “ qu’en s’oubliant ” 
More happiness is gained bv self-denial than by self- 
indulgence The senses, full of true delight as they 
are, will, if we yield to them, wi eck us, like the Sirens 
of old, on the locks and whirlpools of life 

How happy is he born and tauglit 
That serveth not another’s will 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill 1 


1 Wottou 
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It is one of the misfortunes of oui age that we ha\e 
so little leisure We live in a perpetual whnL How 
many m omen, and foi that matter men too, have felt 
with Portia, “My little body is aweary of this great 
world ” 1 

Good woik, howevei, cannot be done m a hurry, 
thought requires time and quiet 

“I know,” says Kingsley, “that what we all want 
is inwaid lest, lest of heart and biain, the calm, 
strong, self-contained, self-denymg character, which 
needs no stimulants, for it has no fits of depression, 
which needs no narcotics, for it has no fits of excite- 
ment, which needs no ascetic restraints, for it is strong 
enough to use God’s gifts without abusing them , 
the character, in a word, which is truly temperate, not 
in drink or food merely, but m all desires, thoughts, 
and actions freed from the wild lusts and ambitions 
to which that old Adam yielded, and seeking for light 
and life by means forbidden, found thereby disease and 
death Yes, I know that , and know too that that lest 
is found only wheie you have alieady found it” 

“ As Zeus has ordained,” says Epictetus, “ so act , if 
you do not, you will suffer the penalty, 3 7 ou will be 
punished And what is the punishment ? The not 
having done your duty , you will lose the character of 
modesty, fidelity, propriety Can there be greater 
penalties than these ? ” 

Do not create tioubles for youiself, and if a mis- 
fortune comes see wlietliei you cannot turn it into an 
advantage 

“We complain,” says Ruslan, “of the want of 
man } 7 things , we want votes, we v ant liberty, we want 
amusements, we want money Which of us feels 01 
knows that be wants peace? Theie aie two ways of 
getting it if you do want it The fiist is wholly in 
youi own powei , to make youiselves nests of pleasant 
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thoughts None of us yet know, foi none of us 

have yet been taught m eaily youth what fairy palaces 
we may build of beautiful thought — pi oof against all 
adversity Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sayings, treasui e-houses of precious 
and restful thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
pain make gloomy, noi poverty take away from us, — 
houses built without hands for our souls to live m ” 

We need not feai death “Death,” said a gieat 
stoical moialist, “is the only evil that we can nevei 
feel While we are, death is not When death comes, 
we are not ” 

“ Foiego desire,” says St Thomas a Kempis, “and 
thou shalt find peace ” We are almost as much vexed 
in life by little things as grieved by great ones 

“ There is no riches,” we are told m Ecclesiasticus, 
“above a sound body, and no joy above the ]oy of the 
heart ” 

The last watchword given by the good and gieat 
Empeior Antoninus, when dying, to the officei of the 
watch was “ EEquammitas ” Nothing evei broke the 
serenity of Chnst’s life “Take my yoke upon you,” 
He said, “ and you shall find rest unto your souls ” 

We must not look outside foi oui happiness, but in 
ourselves, in oui own minds “ The kingdom of 
heaven is within you ” If we cannot be happy here, 
why should we expect to be so heieafter '{ Will 
Providence watch over us then moie than now 1 If 
We do not make for oui selves peace on eaith, how can 
we expect to find it m heaven t What deprives us ot 
it 1 Pude and Avarice, Selfishness and Ambition 
But foi these and then like, we might bo happy heie, 
and with them we can be happy nowhere If we are 
anxious lieie lest we should lose what we value, how 
much more keenly anxious should we be m heaven 1 
If we cannot live m peace with others heie, what hope 
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have we of doing so elsewhere 1 If ve base out peace 
and happiness on outwaid things, and look exclusively 
to anothei world, should v c not m a second life look 
forward to a thud, and so on foi evei 

No doubt, indeed, as Happiness may be thuce 
blessed, in Anticipation, in Fiuition, and in Memory, 
one pure and great source of happiness may be m 
looking forward in hoping to meet again those whom 
v e have loved and lost, to see clearly much that is now 
hidden fiom us Against this souice of comfort and of 
joy I have nothing to say, but we must not undei- 
value, 01 be ungiateful foi present blessmgs 

Try then so to manage yourself that you may be 
able to say with Keble — 

0 Loid my God, do Thou Thy holy will — 

I v ill lie still , 

1 will not stir, lest I forsake Tlime ami 

And break the charm 

Which lulls me, clinging to m\ Father’s breast. 

In perfect rest 

So only can you enjoy the calm of Natiue — 

The silence that is m the starn sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely lulls 1 

Then will angels come to y ou m your own homes, 
as they did to Abraham of old, on the plains of Mamie, 
long ago 

It may even be possible that “ theie are many new 
joys unknown to man, and which he will find along 
the splendid path of civilisation ” 2 

“Foi then the Soul and Body make a peifect Man, 
when the Soul commands wisely, or lules lovingly, and 
cares profitably, and piovides plentifully, and conducts 
chantably that Body v hich is its partner and yet the 

' Woidsuorth. 2 Mantegazza in Ideals of Life. 
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inferior But if the Body shall give Laws, and by the 
violence of the appetite first abuse the Understanding, 
and then possess the superior portion of the Will and 
Choice, the Body and the Soul are not apt company, 
and the man is a fool and miserable If the Soul rules 
not, it cannot be a companion , eithei it must got ern, 
or be a slave ” 1 

It is our own fault if we do not en]oy life “ All 
men,” says Ruslan, “may enjoy, though few can 
aehiet e ” To keep the nund peaceful and happy 3 ou 
must fill it with wise and noble thoughts The Divine, 
says Plato m Phcednis, “is beauty, wisdom, goodness, and 
the like , by these the wing of the Soul is nourished 
and grows apace, but if fed on evil, it wastes and 
withers away ” 

Make then a wise choice, and 

So take Joy home, 

And make a place in thy gTeat heart for hei, 

And grve her time to grow and chensli hei 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 

When thou art working in the furrows , ay, 

Or w eedmg m the sacred hours of dawn 
It is a comely fashion to he glad — 

Joy is the grace we say to God 2 

“The best man,” said Socrates, “is he who most 
tries to perfect himself, and the happiest man is he who 
most feels that he is peifectmg himself ” Trj to secure 
the blissful consciousness that your life’s task has been 
worthily performed 

1 Jeremj Taj lor 2 Tenn Ingelow 
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If the Religion of Theology is still a mysteiy even to 
the most learned, the Religion of Duty is plain even 
to a child 

“The lines of Duty,” says Jeremy Tajdor, “are 
not like the oracles of Apollo, double in then sense, 
intricate in then expiession, secieb in their meaning, 
deceitful m then measuies, and otheiwise in the event 
than they could be m their expectation But the woi d 
of God, in the lines of duty, is open as the face of 
heaven, blight as the moon, healthful as the sun’s 
influence, and this is ceitainly tiue, that when a thing 
becomes obscure, though it may oblige us to a prudent 
seaich, yet it binds us not under a guilt, but only so 
far as it is 01 may be plainly undei stood ” 

“ Dangerous it were,” says the eloquent and judicious 
Hookei, “foi the feeble biain of man to wade far mto 
the doings of the Most High, whom, although to know 
be life, and joy to make mention of His Name, yet our 
soundest knowledge is to know that w e know Him not 
as indeed He is, neither can know Him, and oui safest 
eloquence concerning Him is our silence, when w r e 
confess without confession, that His gloiy is inexplicable, 
His gieatness above our capacity and icach ” The 
Infinite and the Absolute can neither be explained, 1101 
explained avay 

M hat Locke says of childien, wall apply indeed to 
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most grown-up people “ Instil mto them a Love and 
Reverence of this Supreme Being This is enough to 
begin with, without going to explain this mattei any 
fuithei , foi fear lest by talking too early to him of 
Spirits, and being unseasonably forwaid to make him 
understand the incomprehensible Nature of that Infinite 
Being, his Head be either filled with false, or perplexed 
with unintelligible, Notions of Him And I think 

it would be better if Men generally lested in such an 
Idea of God, without being too curious m their Notions 
about a being which all must acknowledge mcompi e- 
heusible — wheieby many, who have not Stiength and 
Clearness of Thought to distinguish between what they 
can, and what they cannot know, run themselves m 
Superstition or Atheism, making God like themselves, 
or (because they cannot comprehend anything else) 
none at all ” 

Lowell used to quote with especial admit ation the 
saying of Johnson, that “ Whatever withdraw s us fiom 
the poirer of our senses, whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future piedommate ovei the piesent, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings ” 

Theology and Dogma are the science, but not the 
essence, of leligion Christianity, says Diummond, 
has succeeded “ not only because it is dmne, but 
because it is so very human ” Religion m daily life is 
a rule of conduct, a safeguard m piosperity, a comfort 
m adveisity, a support m anxiety, a refuge m danger, 
a consolation in sonoiv, a haven of peace Religion is 
m one sense a matter for the body as Avell as for the 
soul The body as well as the mind should be tieated 
with all honour 

“Religion,” Fichte truly says, “is not a business 
by and for itself, Avhich a man may piactiso apait fiom 
his other occupations, peihaps on certain fixed days 
and horns ; but it is the inmost spirit, that penetiates, 
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mspnes, and pervades all our Thought and Action, 
which m other respects pm sue their appointed couise 
without change 01 interruption ” 

The Bible does not bewilder us with abstiuse 
definitions, but lathei turns oui thoughts fioni such 
speculations 

“For this commandment,” said Moses, “ which 1 
command thee this day, it is not hidden fiom thee 
neither is it fai off it is not in heaven, that thou 
sliouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it ? 
Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou sliouldest say, 
Who shall go ovei the sea foi us, and bung it unto u c , 
that we may heai it, and do it ? But the woid is vei} 
nigh unto thee, m thy mouth, and m thy heait, that 
thou mayest do it ” 1 

Jesus said to the lawyer who questioned Him, 

Thou shalt lore the Lord thy God 
With all thy heart, 

And with all thy soul, 

And with all thy mind, 

This is the fust and great commandment 
And the second is like unto it, 

Thou shalt hue tlij neighbour as thjsell 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the piophe!® 2 

“Puie religion,” says St James, “and undefiled 
befoie God and the Fathei is this, To visit the fathci- 
less and widows m then affliction, and to beep himself 
unspotted fiom the woild ” 

We may not be able to tell whence we came oi 
whithei we go, we may not be suie what to think oi 
believe, but in oui hear ts we almost always know w ell 
enough w r hat we ought to do The duty to our Neigh- 
bour is part of our duty to God The medneval brigand 
who described himself as “the friend of God and the 
1 Deuteronomj - St Matthew 
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enemy of mankind," did not moie entirely mistake the 
true spirit of Chi istianity than many who have less ex- 
cuse The love of God is best shown by the lote of man 
If we aie sometimes disposed to complain of others, 
we should remembei that “if thou canst not make 
thyself such an one as thou wouldest, how canst thou 
expect to have anothei m all respects to thy liking 1 ” 1 
And even if we have ]ust cause ol complaint, we aie 
told to f oi give, as we hope ourselves to be forgiven , 
not “ until seven times,” as Peter suggested, but “ until 
seventy times seven ” 2 If we do not foigive, how can 
we expect to be forgiven 1 To give and to foigive aie 
two great pi mleges vhich ne all enjoy We can all 
forgive, and all give — if not money — at any iate 
sympathy, help, and kindness 

On many minds the fear of pain .acts moi e enoi geti- 
cally than the hope of happiness Tlieie is a quaint old 
epitaph inFaversham Chuich which unis as follows — 
Who so linn bethoft 
Inv. avdl j and oft 
Hon haid it nere to flit 
From Bed unto the Pit , 

Fiom Pit unto pain 
That no er shall cease again , 

He would not do one sm, 

All the uoild toiun 

We must neithei neglect the warnings noi despise 
the piomises “Yet a little while is the light w ith 
you Walk while ye have the light, lest darkness come 
upon you for he that walketh m daikness knoweth 
not whithei he goetli ” 3 

“Therefoie eveiy one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man, which built Ins house upon the sand 
and the ram descended, and the floods came, and the 

1 Thomas Kempis - St Matthew 3 St John 

O 
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v inds blew, and beat upon that bouse , and it fell 
and gieat was the fall of it” But, on the othei hand, 
“ Whosoevei heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon a lock and the lain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell not foi it ■was founded upon a 
i ock ” 1 

And above all, woe to the man who misleads others, 
and especially the young 

“ It is impossible but that offences will come but 
woe unto him tin ough whom the offence cometh 1 It 
v eie better foi him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones ” 2 

“Foi what is a man profited, if he shall gam the 
whole world, and lose his own soul 1 or what shall a 
man give in exchange for Ins soul 1 ” 3 

But yet, however much we have sinned, passage 
aftei passage, piomise aftei piomise, foi bid any one to 
despair Though Chateaubriand says that “nous 
n’osons nous flattei de poss6der cette verge mnaculeuse 
de la leligion, qui fait jailln du rochei les sources 
d’eau nve,” yet Christianity is a religion of Hope, 
latliei than of Fear “The angei of God,” says 
Joubert, “is temporary, His meicy is eternal” “The 
fear of God,” he adds, “is necessary to keep us m the 
path of virtue ” 

We may indeed wisely combine both m oui thoughts, 
as Raleigh suggests — 

Of death and judgment, heaven and hell, 

Who oft doth think, must needs do well 

But men can be moio easily led than driven example 
is bettei than piecept And many who would scorn 

1 St Matthew 2 St Luke 3 St Matthew 
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all the tenors of the Inquisition, Mill feel the tiuth of 
Drummond’s remaik that “ Ten minutes spent m 
Chnst’s society eveiy day, ay, two minutes, if it be 
face to face, and heart to heait, will make the w'hole 
life diffeient” 

Think on what is good, and you noil not do what 
is bad “Whatsoever things are tiue, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoevei things aie just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoevei things aie lovely, 
wdiatsoevei things aie of good repoit, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things” 1 Crimes aie not committed m deed, until 
they have often been committed m thought 

“ Do not,” said Seneca, “ ask anything of God, 
which you would not wnsh man to know r , nor anything 
of man, w hich you w ould not w ish God to know r ” But 
when we considei what ephemeial and infinitesimal 
beings we aie m the infinities of time and space, we 
may w r ell ask with Sponsei — 

And is there care in Heai en 5 and is there Lo\ e 
In Heavenly Spirits to these creatures base ? 

Truly does the Psalmist say “When I consider 
thy heavens, the w r oik of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stais, which thou hast ordained , What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him ? or the son of man, that 
thou visitest him 1 ” 

But there is comfort in Coleridge’s answ ei that 

Saints will aid, if men will call, 

For the bine sky bends over all 

Aie we not promised, “Ask, and it shall be gnen 
you , seek, and ye shall find , knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you ” ? 2 

And again “ Whatsoevei ye shall ask in my name, 
1 Plnlippians 2 St Matthew 
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that will I do ” 1 “ If ye abide m me, and my words 

abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you ” 2 We are told also that to God “all 
heaits are open, all desires known ” , that He despiseth 
not the sighing of a contrite heart, noi the desires of 
such as are sorrowful , that you may “ cast all your 
cares upon him , for he careth for you ” 3 

We must not indeed look to aid from above as any 
excuse for our own idleness, but yet Ave aie not only 
assuied of help, but told that “ Except the Loid build 
the house, then labour is but lost that build it 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain ” That ‘ every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Fathei of lights, with whom is no vaiiableness, neither 
shadow of turning ” 4 

Chustiamty does not call on us to sacufice this 
world m order to secure the next On the contrary, 
“to love that which is commanded and desire that 
which is promised” would add to our happiness heie 
as well as hereaftei There is no real difference 
between worldly and heavenly wisdom Foi religion 
conseciates daily life 

We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 

Our neighbour and our work farewell, 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we ought to ask , 

Room to deny ourselves , a road 
To bring us daily nearer God 6 

“I pray not,” said Jesus of His disciples, “that 
thou shouldest take them out of the woild, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil ” 0 

There aie noble sentiments m Plato and Aristotle 

1 St John 2 Ibid 3 1 Peter 

4 St James B Keble 3 St John 
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and Epictetus, m Seneca and Maicus Aurelius, but 
theie is no suck Gospel of Love as that m the New 
Testament 

Truly said Jesus that His was a new leligion “A 
new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another By this shall all men know that ye aie my 
disciples, if ye have love one to anothei ” 1 

And again “ These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that your ]oy 
might be full This is my commandment, That ye 
love one another, as I have loved you Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
foi his friends Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soevei I command you Hencefoith I call you not 
servants , for the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth but I have called you friends , for all things 
that I have heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you ” 2 

The advent of Chustianity was announced as 
“Glory to God m the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men ” 3 

Jesus specially contrasted it with the teaching of 
Moses, as enjoining repeated forgiveness, and love 
even to enemies 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy but I say 
unto you, Love youi enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you , 
that ye may be the children of your Fathei which is 
in heaven for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth ram on the just and on 
the unjust Foi if ye love them which love you, what 
lewaid have ye ? do not even the publicans the same? 

1 St John 2 Ibid 3 St Lake 
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And if ye salute youi bretlnen only, u hat do ye moie 
than others ? do not even the publicans so ? Be ye 
therefoie peifect, even as youi Father which is in 
heaven is peifect ” 1 

We must expect tiouble and sorrow and anxiety, 
but we may “glory m tribulations also knomng 
that tribulation worketh patience , and patience, ex- 
perience , and experience, hope ” 2 And v e aie 
assured that “the sufferings of this piesent time .are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be levealed in us ” 3 that “eye hath not seen, nor eai 
heaid, neithei have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath piepaied foi them that love 


him ” 4 


“ In the place of all othei delights,” says Epictetus, 
“ substitute this, that of being conscious that you are 
obeying God , and that, not m word but m deed you 
are performing the acts of a wise and good man ” 
And yet how little men will do for their religion 1 
They will “mangle about it, dispute about it, call 
names, woiry their neighbours and bum them, fight 
for lehgion, and lay down then lives for it , indeed do 
anything but live up to it Very few even try to do 
that ” ’’ 

“Foi a small payment,” says Thomas a Kempis, 
“a long journey mil be undertaken, foi everlasting 
life many mil scaice once lift a foot from the giound ” 
And in another place “Write, read, mourn, keep silence, 
piay, suffer crosses manfully, life everlasting is woitliy 
of all these, yea, and of gi eater combats ” And yet 
lion little is demanded of us 1 “ For what doth the 

Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
meicy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?”° 

But even if much more were expected of us, if 


1 St Matthew 2 Romans 3 Hid 

4 1 Corinthians 5 Friswell c Micah 
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great sacrifices w ere demanded, if we u ere called on to 
give up everything in this world, how shoit life is * 

^ As shadow s cast by cloud and sun 
Flit o’er the summer grass, 

So, m thy sight, Almighty One, 

Eai til’s geneiations pass , 

And as the years, an endless host, 

Come swiftly pressing on, 

The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten and are gone 1 

We must of course ask in a light spirit 

Still mil I strive to be, 

As if thou i\ ast with me 
IVliatei ei path I take, 

It shall be for thj sake 2 

Such a spirit is its own l award For the promises 
of leligion are not confined to the next world They 
begin here, non , and at once Each one of us possesses 
a well of living water in his own soul, if he will only 
keep it puie — 

Some feelings are to mortals gnen 
With less of earth m them than hear en 3 

Ciceio veiy tiuly says “If it he true that no one 
except a good man is happy, and that all good men aie 
happy, then what deserves to be cultivated more than 
philosophy, or what is more divine than vn tue 1 ” 

It seems difficult to believe, though it is no doubt 
substantially tine, that men are not tempted beyond 
endurance, but that “ God is faithful, who v ill not 
suffer you to be tempted above that y ou are able , but 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to beai it ” 4 

1 Bryant 2 Thoreau 3 Scott 4 1 Corinthians 
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Yet so weak is man that we aie also told to “Watch 
and pray, that ye entei not mto temptation the spirit 
truly is willing, but the flesh is w eak ” 1 

We must aim at perfection “Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is peifect” And 
the rewaid is immediate, as well as immeasurable 
Most of our troubles anse m ourselves “Man dis- 
quieteth himself m a vain shadow ” We can most of 
us say with Daniel, “The visions of my head troubled 
me ” Yet if we would, we might be at peace it is 
our own fault if we are not Kehgion promises lest 
and safety, peace of mind and fieedom from care, even 
m this world Heaven is not meiely m the futurity 
and distance heaven is within you 

If you aie tired and overworn, aie you not invited, 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest ” 1 2 “ Let not your 

lieai t be troubled ye believe in God, believe also in 
me ” 3 To he distressed by doubt is to be wanting 
in faith 

We have been assured that we have no real cause foi 
feai “For though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will feai no evil foi thou art with 
me , thy rod and thy staff comfort me ” Nor for 
anxiety “ Behold the fowls of the air for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gathei into barns , yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them Are ye not much 
better than they ? And why take ye thought 

for raiment ? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow they toil not, neither do they spin and yet I 
say unto you, That even Solomon m all Ins gloiy was 
not arrayed like one of these Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the glass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, 0 ye of little faith?” 4 

1 St Matthew 2 Ibid 3 St John 4 St Matthew 
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“ Seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink For all these things do the nations of the 

woild seek after and your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things But seek ye the kingdom 
of God , and all these things shall he added unto you >n 
The same lesson is inculcated, the same piomises are 
made, over and ovei again “ Lay not up for youi- 
selves treasures upon earth, where moth and lust doth 
coirupt, and wheie thieves break through and steal 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth conupt, and wheie thieves 
do not break through nor steal foi where youi 
treasure is, there will your heart be also ” And again 
“ If riches increase, set not your heart upon them ” 
Riches, in fact, and not poverty, are a leal cause for 
some anxiety “ How haid is it for them that tiust 
in riches to enter into the kingdom of heaven ” 

Those to whom Heaven is promised m the Seimon 
on the Mount, aie the meiciful, the meek, the peace- 
makeis, the puie in heart 

We aie told not to feai God that He is our Father, 
and pei feet love caste th out fear 

We need not fear man “ In God have I put my 
trust , I will not be afraid what man can do unto me ” 2 
We need feai nothing indeed nothing can really 
mjuie us “ All things work together for good to them 
that love God ” 3 

And these promises are made to us all Not 
merely to the uch, and great, and clevei, and learned, 
but to us all, for “God is no lespecter of persons ” 4 
“ Suffei little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not , for of such is the kingdom of heaven ” 5 
We alone can deprive oui selves of these advantages 
“ For I am persuaded, that neither death, noi life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
1 St Luke 2 Psalms 3 St Paul 4 Romans 5 St Mark 
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present, nor things to come, nor height, noi depth, nor 
any other cieatuie, shall be able to sepaiate us from 
the love of God, which is m Chnst Jesus oui Lord ” 1 
Thus, and thus only, will life be bright, peaceful, 
and happy 

Keep mnocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right, 
For this shall bung a man peace at the last 

And so may you hope to be among those “ whose 
names are w ritten in the Book of Life ” 

So may you hope to be happy n hatevei your lot in 
life may be, and wherevei it is cast, foi 

All places that the eje of Heaven \isits 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens 

Be good, in the noble words of Kingsley — 

And let w ho v ill be clever, 

Do noble things— not dream them all day long, 

And so make Life, Death, and the last forever 
One giand, sweet song 

So v c maj rest assured that throughout all the 
tioubles and anxieties and difficulties of life, “the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds m the knowledge and love 
of God,” and the blessing of God will be tilth you and 
remain v> ith you altt ays 


1 Romans 



MAXIMS 

To promote peace and happiness in the home the 
following rules may be borne m mind — 

We must expect to be crossed and disappointed every 
day , it is well therefoie to be prepared for it 

No one is perfect, therefore do not expect too much 
Study eveiyone’s temper, that you may understand, 
and make allowances for them 

If sorrow comes on anyone, sj mpatlnse , if good, 
rejoice 

If you aie irritable, do not be m a hurry to speak 
if you are angiy, do nothing in haste 
Do youi best to make others happy 
Take a cheerful view of life 

Treat your elders with lespect, and speak gently to 
the young 

Speak kindly to servants 
Praise before others, and find fault alone 
Piaise when you can, and blame only when you 
must 

A soft answei often tumetli away wrath 
If justly angry, remember that you yourself have 
sometimes been m the wrong 
In all pleasures put others first 
Try to bring others forward , not to exalt yourself 
Attribute good motives to otheis whenever you can 




APPENDIX 


The Noith American Beuew for Apnl 1896 contains an 
admirable article bj the great American Economist, Mr Wells, 
on the Imperial policy of Great Britain He refers first to 
our exertions for the abolition of slavery Passing on to Egypt 
he points out that “at no previous period, since Egypt began 
to have a name, has the fellah lived under a government so 
careful to protect his rights 

“ Under such circumstances Egypt has never, certainly 
not within a recent period, enjoyed so large a measure of 
prosperity ’ 

Mr Wells then proceeds to discuss our government of 
India Alter referring to the tyranny and constant war m 
former times, he continues “To-day the humblest Indian 
peasant is secure in the possession and control of his property, 
and if wronged m any v> ay can appeal to and find protection 
in the courts which England has established As one result 
of this policy the buried treasures of India are beginning 
to come forth and seek investment m England’s interest- 
bearing securities Under native and Mogul rulers, the only 
compulsory contribution w as an assessment on land, which 
averaged about twelve shillings per acre To-day the land 
tax of India, which the Government has been obliged to 
maintain for general revenue purposes, does not average moie 
than tw o shillings per acre 

“ Under native lule the population of India was kept 
down by war and local feuds to a great extent , but under 
tne British rule of peace it has increased 
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‘ Has anything like tins ever been done by any other 
civilised and Chnstianised Government ? 

“ The present population of India n ould not have found 
food under any previous Government of that country , and 
its very existence has been made possible only through the 
conditions of food production and distribution established 
by England’s Government 

“In short, there is no Government m the v or Id vliose 
administration is more honestly conducted, and which is 
doing moie foi the matenal good ot the governed, than the 
present English Government of India ” 

Mr Wells then pioceeds to discuss our commercial policy 
Fifty years ago, he sajs, the commercial policy “of all 
countries claiming to be m anj degree cmlised, was based on 
the theory that commerce could benefit one country only to 
the extent that it injured another , and this is the theory 
that to-day cliaracteuses the commeice and tiade policy of 
all nations — especially the United States — except England ” 
Great Britain alone opens her ports, and imposes no restric- 
tions on the trade of other countries, 1101 seeks to exclude 
their productions 

“ In this respect England stands alone Ho other nation 
that cv er existed, 01 non exists, has ever adopted a similai 
policy ” 

Mi Wells then proceeds to apply this argument to two 
cases, — the Havanan Islands and Venezuela 

“ It is alleged,” he saj s, " that if the United States does 
not speedily annex the Havanan Islands, England or some 
other European power will grab them Let ns see what 
certainly v ould happen if the United States, or any of the 
great European poveis, except England, should grab The 
first thing that they would do v ould be to drav a line about 
the islands, lestuctmg to a great degiee all commercial inter- 
course between them and other nations If the policj 
advocated by Mr M‘Kmley were to pier ail, the restriction 
on the part of the United States vould amount almost to 
prohibition If France vcre to grab them, her commercial 
regulations would probably be patterned after the provisions 
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for conquered Madagascar, which make that great island an 
almost exclusive Fiencli province, and absolutely prohibit 
the lmpoi Ution of great staple articles Irom any other country 
than France and her colonies 

“ It Russia should obtain possession of these islands, and 
establish her home policy over them, no importations would 
be allowed that Russian producers would like to supply , no 
language w'ould be officially tolerated except Russian, and no 
religion except that of the Gieek Church 

“It Spain giabbed we know what her policy would be 
fiom the experience of Cuba 

“ On the other hand, if the island should pass under the 
sovereignty of England, restrictions on trade and commerce, 
foreign and domestic, w ould be reduced to a minimum , popular 
government, m which all nationalities w'ould participate, 
would be established, with English common law as its basis ” 
Passing on to V enezuela he points out that “ the bearing 
also of the commeicial policy of England upon the Venezuelan 
question, which thus far has haidly attracted the attention of 
the people of the United States, is leally the only involved 
point that materially aftects their interest, and as such is 
more worthy of their serious consideration than any other 
“ Apart from certain minor considerations, the real reason 
of disagreement has been, that England wants fiee navigation 
of the Orinoco and Venezuela does not 

“ But Great Britain has never sought any exclusive con- 
trol of the Orinoco She has only sought to make it free to 
the commerce of all nations 

“ On the other hand, the letter of Senoi Paraza w arrants 
the assumption that Venezuela does not want the Orinoco to 
he free, but exclusive to herself She has alieady chartered 
a purely speculative company looking to a monopoly of the 
river and its adjacent territory, of which the President of 
Venezuela is reported as one of the largest stockholders 

“The real and only issue of impoi tance in this problem 
of Venezuela to the people of the United States is, will they 
unite with the Butish Government m securing to all nations 
the perpetual right to the free commercial use oi this mighty 
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nver, which constitutes the only av ailable access to the great 
northern interior of South America , or allow its control to 
pass to a Government w Inch is one of the most unstable of all 
countries , whose commerce is little more than barter, and 
whose history is one monotonous record of revolutions 
accomplished through bloodshed, and a remarkable ferocity 
on the part of all antagonising political parties ? 

“ In conclusion,” Mr Wells says, ‘ the general result of 
England’s governmental and commercial policy maj be thus 
fairly and comprehensively stated 

“Wherever her sovereignty has gone, two blades of grass 
have giown where one grew before Her flag, wherever it has 
been advanced, has benefited the country over which it floats, 
and has carried with it civilisation, the Christian religion, 
order, justice, and prosperity England has alwavs treated 
a conquered race with justice, and what undei her rule is the 
law for the white man is the law for Ins black, red, or j ellow 
brother And here vv e have one explanation for the fact that 
England alone of the nations has been successful m establish- 
ing and maintaining colonies , and of the further extraordinary 
fact that a comparatively small msulai country containing 
less than 40,000,000 inhabitants, can successfully preside 
over the destinies of about 360,000,000 other members of 
the human race ” 


THE END 


Printed hi R. &. R Clark, Li iited, Ed-.-iburgT- 
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